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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Tue Prince of Wales, whom we had the pleasure 
of seeing on two occasions while in this city, has 
an interesting phrenological development. The 
portrait which we give is from an original photo- 
graph, kindly loaned to us by that eminent 
photographic artist, Brady, of this city, whose 
gallery was visited by the Prince and his suite, 
for the purpose of securing some specimens of our 
unsurpassed American photography. 

As our picture was photographed on to the 
block, directly from the original untouched 
photograph taken from life, the reader may re- 
gard this as a perfect likeness, so far as the 
human features can be transferred by ink im- 
pressions to paper. 

His complexion is fair, and his hair light brown. 
His head is narrow for its height, which would 
indicate a frank, open-hearted, unselfish, amiable, 
and pleasant disposition. 

He‘has more Cautiousness than Secretiveness, 
and hence he is more prudent than politi¢ or sly ; 
he has more Combativeness than Destructiveness, 
hence he is more prompt to defend his interests 
and rights than to be overbearing or severe; his 
Approbativeness is larger than his Self-Esteem, 
hence he is more sensitive about reputation and 
character than he is haughty or dignified. His 
Firmness appears to be large, which renders him 
decided and positive in his disposition, 








PORTRAIT OF ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES. 





His moral developments as a class are rather 
large, especially his Conscientiousness and Hope, 
which lead to a love of justice and to a cheerful 
anticipating spirit. His Benevolence is largely 
indicated, and his tendency of mind is sympa- 
thetical, kind, obliging, and his Imitation is not a 
controlling element, hence he inclines to act some- 





what independently of the usages of others, and 
of the forms and customs of society. 

His perceptive intellect is strongly developed, 
hence his mind is very ready in perceiving and 
understanding facts, incidents, practical subjects 
and details. His Language being very large, he 
would succeed well in literature. His Order 
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appears to be amply marked, hence his mind takes | 


@ systematic, orderly direction. The upper part 
of his forehead is not large, hence he is not so 
much inclined to think and reason profoundly as 
to observe phenomena and gain knowledge. The 
upper, or reasoning part of the forehead, will 
probably increase in size as he becomes older, thus 
giving relatively more power to comprehend and 
understand abstract principles and relations. 

We regard him as an amiable, moral, affec- 
tionate, friendly, and practical person, adapted to 
acquire a knowledge of things, of languages, and 
of literature generally, rather than to be pro- 
found on philosophical subjects requiring a strong, 
broad, and logical cast of mind. 

The Prince is of short stature and slightly 
built. His features are long, his chin retreating, 
his eyes large and expressive but mild in char- 
acter. His pleasant air and graceful manner 
seemed to win all hearts. The immense throng of 
people who turned out to welcome his arrival in 
New York appeared to be imbued with the most 
kindly feeling toward the Prince and toward 
each other. The gentle manners of the nation’s 
guest, his youthfulness, the reverence felt for his 
mother, all seemed to conspire to soften the feel- 
ings of the crowd and to expand their fraternal 
sympathies as wide as the extent of humanity. 
The Prince of Wales, heir apparent to the British 
throne, is the second child and eldest son of 
Queen Victoria, and was born 1841. 





GOOD PARENTS AND BAD CU8HIL- 
DREN. 


Huex Mitxer, in his “ First Impressions of 
England,” remarks, that “ it seems a curious fact 
that though Lord Lyttleton and his lady were 
rarely surpassed in England, in the eighteenth 
century, for intelligence and goodness, that their 
only son, a boy of many hopes and many ad- 
vantages, and who possessed a quick, vigorous 
intellect, should have proved, notwithstanding, 
one of the most flagitious personages of his age. 
The first Lord Lyttleton was not more conspicuous 
for his genius and virtues than the second Lord 
Lyttleton was for his talents and vices.” He adds: 
“Tt has become a sort of maxim, that well-dis- 
positioned, intellectual parents produce a well- 
dispositioned, intellectual offspring, and of course 
human history is various enough, when person- 
ally called, to furnish evidence in support of 
anything; but where the opposite belief is held, 
the same various history would be found to furnish 
as many evidences in support of it as of the 
other.” 

It isa little surprising that a man of such varied 
information, and withal such a vigorous intellect 
as Hugh Miller, should have permitted himself as 
he did, in several pages of his worse, to argue 
against the doctrine of the hereditary transmis- 
sion of qualities. In respect to Hugh Miller, 
however, it may be said that there were few men 
of his day distinguished for more relentless pre- 
judices, or subject to more intense ebullitious of 
impulse, his melancholy suicide forming the 
climax of this unfortunate tendency of his 
mind. He goes on to quote David Hume, who, he 
says, “was better acquainted with history than 
most men, who gives what seems to be the true 





state of the case.” ‘‘ The races of animals,” says 
Hume, “never degenerate when carefully at- 
tended to. Horses always show their blood in 
their shape, spirit, and swiftness, but a coxcomb 
may beget a philosopher, and a man of virtue may 
leave a worthless progeny.” 

Let the reader observe the remark of Hume, 
just quoted, that “the races of animals never 
degenerate when carefully attended to.” We 
believe that this remark would be equally true of 
the human race. Man controls horses, the qual- 
ity and quantity, and the time of taking their 
food, their exercise, the time, frequency, and 
conditions of breeding, and then he controls 
the progeny not only in its earlier stages but 
throughout its life. Precisely in the same manner 
we conduct the raising of fruit. The grape left 
to grow wild will degenerate, and in gardens, un- 
less properly pruned, it becomes worthless. But 
when we come to the human race, some of the 
best of men have exhibited the least of wisdom in 
all their habits of food, exercise, rest, and also 
their social habits, and it is a wonder to us that, 
where so little knowledge is possessed by the 
human race, that there are so few monstrosities 
produced. There are, doubtless, in the human 
race, ten times as many cripples and malformed 
persons in a thousand births, as can be found in 
an equal number among the lower animals; and 
we beg to ask if the Almighty has been less care- 
ful in the organization of man than of the lower 
animals? We claim that if as much attention 
were paid to the laws of nature, in reference to 
the human race, its habits and its career, as are 
bestowed upon the lower animals, we might find 
certain results follow causes in respect to the hu- 
man as we find manifested in the lower animals. 
But it should be remembered that the human 
race has personal freedom, and when it is pervert- 
ed by bad habits of various kinds, as it is in many 
instances, the tendency is one series of violations 
of natural law. 

When we see a man gifted with all the graces 
of intellect, morality, and scholarship, with a 
fine body and excellent culture, it is natural 
to suppose, if he married a woman equal to 
himself, that his son will be a pattern of vir- 
tue, intelligence, and propriety; but it often 
happens that such a father may engage in a 
vocation calculated to exhaust his mental forces 
or his vital functions. He may be a doctor in 
divinity, and be spending his time and talents in 
writing sermons or moral essays, until he brings 
on dyspepsia and a disordered state of the liver, 
and even of the brain, so that his posterity will 
inherit a morbid, and even a sensual state of the 
faculties and passions. Hence, it is sometimes 
said, that ministers’ sons are the greatest rowdies 
in the land, and when such a son has apparently 
a good father the world stares, although ninety- 
nine have been born to other fathers resembling 
the parent in virtue and vice, or in an average 
between the two, so that no notice is taken of the 
many, while the one excites attention and sur- 
prise. Men drink coffee, use tobacco, opium, and 
alcoholic liquors, and dissipate in various other 
ways. Some of the greatest and best men of 
England, possibly Lord Lyttleton himself, may 
have been sitting in a stormy parliamentary de- 
bate all night, and possibly attending Court during 
the day, until his higher and better nature was 





exhausted, and perhaps selfish and animal feel- 
ing aroused and excited, when the nature of the 
younger Lord Lyttleton received its impress. One 
thing is certain, that when a good tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit, as under some conditions it will, 
it is natural for us to attribute this apparent 
variation from a natural law to seme intermediate 
cause. We have known many children who were 
born to parents, while they were suffering de- 
pression of mind in consequence of the loss of 
friends or property, and this temporary state of 
the parents had become a predominant action in 
the child, and the phrenological organs harmon- 
ized with his disposition. In the same family we 
see several kinds of character. One child is born 
when the parents are hardworking and in hum- 


ble circumstances, and that child may inherit,* 


in organization and tone of mind, a thrifty, care- 
ful, industrious, mercenary, and even selfish and 
grasping disposition. Another is born when the 
parents have reached an elevated point of success 
and wealth, and are striving to gain a high social 
position, and the child will have embodied in the 
very texture of his being an aspiring, worldly 
ambitious, fashionable, money-loving disposition. 
Another child, born when the parents have their 
fortune made, and have attained an easy, respect- 
able position in society, will be an easy, luxurious, 
inefficient, money-spending debauchee. The fruit 
is according to the condition of the tree at the 
time of bearing, quite as much as it is according 
to its original nature. We know a fine-looking 
boy who is imbecile. His head is large and his 
face fine, except it lacks expression. His father 
is a merchant, of large and successful business, 
and uses up all his brain-power in business, and 
of course went home every day jaded and men- 
tally exhausted. The mother had a splendid 
physique and a medium degree of mind; but 
nearly every day during the year, previous to the 
birth of her boy, she ate an excessively rich and 
abundant dinner, drank brandy to stupefaction, 
and went to bed and slept three hours. The 
exhausted condition of the intellectual father 
could do little toward transmitting mental power 
to the child, though he might take his father’s 
form of brain. The mother, besotted and stupe- 
fied by dinner and drink for months, could trans- 
mit a large, fair body, but was certainly not in a 
condition to transmit her own constitutional vigor 
of body. The result is, the boy has the full habit 
of the mother, the large, fine head of the father ; 
but his mind ie nearly a blank—he is a great, 
good-looking, good-natured, good-for-nothing 
simpleton. The neighbors wonder why such a 
smart father, in the flood-tide of business success, 
and such a fine-looking, healthy, splendid mother 
should have an idiotic boy. ‘Those who do not 
know the parents, wonder why such a stout, rosy, 
robust boy, with such a good face and large head, 
should be an idiot. A good tree, in a good con- 
dition, will bear good fruit. 

We deny, therefore, the position of Hugh Miller, 
that history furnishes as many examples of viola- 
tion of the law of hereditary descent as of in- 
dorsements thereof, and the very exceptions he 
states, if they could be properly understood, 
would doubtless be among the very strongest evi- 
dences of the truth of the doctrine. 

A good tree, if good at the time of producing 
the fruit, will always bring forth good fruit. If 
the doctrine that like does not produce like were 
not true, who could plant corn or wheat with 
any hope of receiving a crop of the same kind? 
or who would attempi to raise domestic animals? 
If, when the farmer looked for Merino lambs he 
beheld Southdowns, when be locked for Durham 
he beheld Devonshire calves, and when he looked 
for Morgan colts, if mules or scrubby Shetland 
ponies were presented, then, and not till then, 
could Hugh Miller’s view be accepted as based in 
truth. 
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TALK WITH READERS. 

To Fre.pinc.—We paid forty cents postage on 
your communication, and took the time to read it 
carefully through, and decline giving it room in 
the Journat for several reasons. 

You remark that you do not consider yourself 
“competent to do the subject justice,” in which 
decision we cordially coincide. If you have adesire 
toset up a new system of Phrenology, or to pull 
down the old one, by giving your experience and 
observation in the matter, the world of type, of 
paper, and presses, we suppose, is quite open to 
you. The PHrenoiocica, JourNAL was estab- 
lished to promulgate Phrenology, and its pages 
contain that which, from a quarter of a century’s 
study and practice, we earnestly believe to be true ; 
and you will therefore excuse us from devoting 
one half of an entire number to the publication 
of what we regard as an undigested, vague essay, 
unsupported not only, but contradicted by our 
own experience, and, as we think, not very well 
argued. 

You take the position that man has no mental 
faculty which, according to your views of another 
life, is not needed in the immortal state, by striking 
out nearly all the faculties which have to do with 
physical being—with our life and residence in 
this planet. You seem to dismantle the human 
being of nearly everything that qualifies him for 
the present life, lest, peradventure, he should have 
been found using faculties on this side of Jordan, 
for four score years, that might not be necessary 
for him in the life to come. A man’s coat and 
overshoes are no less a part of his clothing be- 
cause he does not need them in the parlor, than 
those garments which lie next the skin. You might 
as well undertake to argue away the existence of 
the backbone, because, according to your notion, a 
backbone will not be needed in the angelic regions. 

We have not only quoted the ablest criticisms 
against Phrenology the world has seen, but we 
have replied to them. It is not enough for us to 
publish half a dozen pages of a man’s doubts in 
regard to the existence of an organ, because he 
has not been able to discover it by practical ex- 
amination. A thousand men might testify that 
they did not see a man do a deed, and one that 
did see it outweighs them all. 

In regard to “ mapping out the head mathemat- 
ically, and telling just how many inches and 
tenths it should be from Causality to Causality, 
or Constructiveness to Constructiveness,” we re- 
mark that heads vary in their constitutional form. 
Men who are tall, smart, and sharp, have long, 
high heads, and the organs of the side-head ap- 
pear relatively small; consequently judgment in 
the mode of estimatiog must be employed. Hence 
our remark that it was ‘‘ not so easy thus to give 
definite mathematical developments” as a stand- 
ard for all heads. All styles of beauty, for in- 
stance, of faces, will not exemplify the same 
measurement. You would think it singular if a 
portrait painter were to measure the different 
parts of the face, and send them to another paint- 
er, and expect him to reproduce the original like- 
ness. Though there are general limits within 
which the size of each member of a face should 
fall, yet beauty may exist with a great variety of 
conformations, which the practiced eye will recog- 


| nize without measuring with calipers or the rule. 





E. W. T.—First, Does not Phrenology prove there 
is such a thing as disinterested benevolence ? 

Answer.—Yes. If it needed proof, the analy- 
sis of this faculty would prove it. Benevolence 
is just as disinterested in its action as any other 
of the affections ; as Adhesiveness, or Friendship, 
is when it is disinterested. It is not friendship 
that stops to ask, How much can I make out of 
friends, or by being friendly to a man? Such 
friendship is begotten by pride, vanity, or avarice, 
or, rather, avarice, pride, and vanity employ 
friendship asa bait. If aman desire to secure 
some material good, some profitable speculation, 
he will frequently use his friendship as a means 
of securing the co-operation of others to aid him. 
That might be called avarice which is interested 
in its own behalf to secure the services of friend- 
ship to carry it out. Doubtless, also, sometimes 
persons may bestow gifts upon others which might 
be supposed to flow from benevolence, but analy- 
sis might prove that that apparent manifestion 
of simple benevolence was made merely to secure 
some selfish end, and that it was prompted by the 
selfish emotions. Undoubtedly the fish feels grat- 
ified that somebody has been so generous as to put 
such a delicious morsel on the end of a line which 
he sees floating in the stream; and, if fishes are 
capable of such a mental operation, of feeling 
thankful to the good fisherman for his kindness in 
thus suspending such a choice and tempting bit 
of food for him; and if he were to estimate the 
act as one of disinterested benevolence he would 
soon be undeceived when he found that the choice 
morsel contained a deadly hook ; and if the same 
fish, about expiring in the open air, panting on 
that same hook, with the same delicious morsel yet 
in his hungry jaws, could be permitted to moral- 
ize, he would probably say, ‘“‘ There is no such a 
thing as disinterested benevolenee ; for lo! when I 
counted the act of the fisherman one of beneficence 
and kindly regard for me in thus sending me that 
choice bit of food, it contained a hook which 
caused my death. There is, therefore, no such 
thing as a gift of food that contains no hook.” 

Does not the mother love her child disinterest- 
edly? Does she expect the child will pay for the 
loving attention she bestows? Does she keep a 
book account of service rendered, and of smiles 
and other remuneration returned? By no means ; 
and benevolence is as disinterested in its action 
as parental love, as friendship, or as any other 
emotion. But persons who are accustomed to 
measure everything by dollars, inveigh against 
the doctrine of disinterestad benevolence, and 
though there have been many theological lances 
broken and battered in this discussion, it is time 
it was settled and put torest. We do not deny 
that the emotions are often mixed. Few persons 
have ever set forth the idea of mixed emotions so 
clearly, or defined them so graphically, as phren- 
ologists, and, we may add, no other writers have 
ever defined with any satisfactory degree of clear- 
ness the individual actions of the different facul- 
ties. It is a very base contemplation of the hu- 
man character to suppose that a man can never 
do an act unless he has some axe to grind, some 
interested motive, some feeling of selfishness, some 
base desire or appetite to gratify, as if a man can 
not admire beauty except with the eye of a sen- 
sualist, or an article of property except with that 
of avaricious greed. 





Second, Do the physiognomical signs and out- 
ward forms always correspond exactly with the 
phrenological developments ? 

Axswer.—No, because nothing is more com- 
mon than for a person to inherit the features and 
the bodily development from one parent, and the 
shape of the head from the other. Nay, more; 
we frequently find a person whose forehead and 
backhead resemble the mother, while the central 
portion, from one ear over the top of the head to 
the other ear, embracing Destructiveness, -Se- 
cretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Combativeness, Cau- 
tiousness, Firmness, Consecutiveness, and Self- 
Esteem, is like the father, and in such cases it 
often happens that the eyes and brow, with per- 
haps the lower lip and chin, are like the mother ; 
while the nose, cheek-bones, and upper lip resem- 
ble the father. We have often seen one half of 
the head, drawing a line from the opening of the 
ear over the top of the ear, and that lying forward 
would be like one parent, and that behind like the 
other parent. Sometimes the front part is too large 
for the back part, at other times the reverse is true; 
sometimesa person has much more talent than char- 
acter, at other times much more character than tal- 
ent. Where these facts occur, it doubtless gener- 
ally arises from the inheritance of one portion of 
the brain from one parent, and the other from the 
other parent. We might state a thousand varia- 
tions of ‘this same subject, which would go to show 
that the physiognomical and phrenological devel- 
opments “‘ do not always correspond exactly.” 

Third, What inclines mankind to follow the dic- 
tates of their propensities, in opposition to their 
higher nature ? 

Answer.—If, in Yankee style, we may answer 
this question by asking another, we ask, Why do 
twelve ounces ignominiously kick the beam when 
sixteen ounces are placed in the other scale? 
Simply because they have more power. It fre- 
quently happens that the moral and animal in 
man are so nearly in equipoise, that a little ex- 
citement of one class of faculties turns the scale. 
There are many men who lead virtuous lives when 
worse men do not tempt them. If left to them- 
selves, or if placed in the society of men no worse 
than themselves, they would glide along through 
the world and never commit an overt act, yet who, 
when brought into straits of temptation and of 
difficulty, become excited in their animal feelings 
and comparatively deadened in their moral, and 
they live lives of vice and even of crime. 

Fourth, What was it in Dr. Kane’s nature that 
gave him such a very strong love of adventure? 

Answer.—Dr. Kane had a very excitable tem- 
perament. He was extremely ambitious, very 
energetic, self-relying, and hopeful, and he had a 
fertile imagination, which pictured to him the de- 
sirableness and possibility of achievement, and 
enabled him to create resources, and which served 
to sustain him in his efforts. 

J. A. T.—Are the malar bones always the point 
by which to determine the size of the perceptives? 

Answer.—We draw a perpendicular line from 
the middle of the zygomatic arch, and the length 
forward of that line determines the length of the 
anterior or intellectual lobe of the brain. But 
the perceptive, as well as the reflective, organs are 
larger when the head is broad as well as long, 
than when it is narrow. To explain this more fully 
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to unprofessional readers, we remark that if they 
will trace from the opening of the ear forfvard to- 
ward the cheek-bone, they will find about half an 
inch or an inch forward to the opening of the ear, 
anarrow bone. By pressing the finger under the 
edge of that bone, which is called the zygomatic 
arch, there will be a little notch, which notch is 
formed by the union of the cheek-bone with what 
we call the temporal bone. The line is drawn 
perpendicularly from this little notch, and the 
portion of the brain forward of that line indicates 
the strength of the intellectual development. In 
the bare skull this is very distinctly seen, and 
phrenologists generally take into’ account this 
measurement in the examination of all heads. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
THOUGHTS. 





[Thejclosing portion of a lecture to young men, delivered 
by the Rey. J. L. Corning, in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Milwaukee, Wis.] 

REPORTED FOR THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

I wow pass to a branch of my subject of eminent 
importance, but one about which I am sorry to 
say people are for the most part in profound igno- 
rance—I mean the relation of physical to mental 
hygiene. 

There are a few facts that everybody is familiar 
with in the connection of body with mind. For 
example, everybody knows that bad digestion 
breeds iow and depressed spirits, that torpid cir- 
culation begets melancholies and irritability of 
temper. But}there are very few even among 
physicians, but least of all among ministers, who 
generalize upon these facts, and look to a normal 
physical condition as in any manner or degree re- 
lated to a healthy mental condition. 

Now I make bold to affirm that I can put a man 
upon a course of bodily habit in respect to food, 
ventilation, and stimulation, which will make him 
the victim of mental defilement in spite of all his 
prayers and other devotional exercises. Our Sav- 
jour said, “‘ Watch and pray.” There are a good 
many men who pray, but do not watch their bodily 
conditions with half an eye. Let me take a man 
in full health, a high liver, gross and fat in body, 
accustomed to late suppers, and an habitual user 
of tobacco, andI do not care if he pray from dawn 
to dusk—and I was going to say from dusk to dawn 
again—that man’s brain will be a hive where low 
thoughts and carnal fancies nestle. These thoughts 
and fancies may never break out into overt action. 
Cowardice may keep them back, but I tell you, 
you never can get that man’s mind around right 
till you change his bodily habits. And I will say 
here, that of all demoralizing, soul-defiling bever- 
ages, I think lager beer is about thechief. I know 
some will say, “Our craft is in danger,” but I 
think more of your souls than of your craft, and 
therefore I shall tell the truth. 

There are no two phenomena in man’s history 
more closely connected than his bodily condition 
and the involuntary drift and quality of his 
thoughts. The Apostle Jude speaks of a class of 
men in his day as “filthy dreamers,” a detestable 
company. Is a man responsible, then, for his 
dreams? you will ask. I reply, in so far as these 
may be controlled by temperance in food and drink, 
and by voluntary contact with pure objects, he is. 
And when I have said this, I have accused almost 





every badjdreamer on earth of being a criminal 
in the sight of God. 

Have you ever thought what was the philosophy 
of God's institute of fasting to? ancient Israel ? 
Old Gregory uttered a truth with which Abraham 
was fully acquainted when he said, “‘ Semper je- 
junium cibus virtutis”’—Fasting was always the 
food of virtue. The Roman Church are far wiser 
than we are in this particular; and so are the 
Episcopalians, only they do not keep one half of 
the fasts which the rubric enjoins; and as for us 
Presbyterians, when a day of fasting*and prayer is 
appointed we pray, but decline to go hungry. 
Now, every Christian man ought to know for him- 
self the benefits of fasting in assisting toward high 
intellectual and moral conditions of mind. For 
myself, I found out the secret long ago, and I nev- 
er can write a sermon without fasting to get ready 
for it (and when they come two a week, almost the 
whole week is Lent) ; and it is very rare that I 
allow myself a breakfast preliminary to the morn- 
ing service on the Sabbath. 

And the cases are not unfrequent, especially 
with literary men, where a man has to take his 
choice between a full mind and a full stomach, 
but to have both is impossible. In respect to the 
body as a regulator of the mind, I should lay it 
down as a rule to preserve personal cleanliness, 
eat the plainest food with a large mixture of acid- 
ulous articles, drink nothing but cold water, 
sleep on a hard bed, rise with the lark, and take 
abundance of muscular exercise. You will find 
on experiment, my young friends, that each par- 
ticular of this regimenis the fruit of mature study, 
besides I will add{of personal experience. 

And now, in conclusion, I am{not going to apol- 
ogize to you for my great plainness of speech on 
this topic. I never will apologize for speaking 
needed truth. Apologiesin the pulpit, if ever oth- 
er than silly impertinences, are fit for those who 
conceal truth, and for such I believe God admits 
no apology. They are traitors and cowards, and 
they themselves knowit better than anybody else. 
I have given you to-night the fruit of years of in- 
vestigation and reflection, especially in the matter 
of mental and physical hygiene. These are not 
trivialities of which I have been speaking, my 
young friends. Thoughts are not writings on the 
sea-beach which waves can erase. They are the 
etchings of a diamond-pointed pen on a tablet of 
adamant. Thoughts here are things yonder in 
the future world. There the bodily senses, the 
windows through which these angels or vultures 
flew to cleanse or defile the soul—these bodily 
senses shall have been left behind, and more vivid- 
ly than ever when the doors of the soul are taken 
from their hinges, can be seen the work of curs- 
ingfor of blessing which has been carried on in its 
secret corridors. 

Aeronauts tell us that when they are liftedin a 
balloon far up into the clouds, they can hear the 
noises of earth more distinctly than the people 
below them. The cackle of geese and the clatter 
of these stony pavements to which our ears have 
become obtuse, these can be heard by the sky voy- 
ager for miles in his lofty flight. God is such a 
voyager up in the heavens. The things which 
here distract our attention from the whisperings 
of the soul are not present in the calm empyrean 
where God sits. ‘Guard well thy thoughts, thy 
thoughts are heard in heaven,” was a sentiment 





that we used to scrawl in our copy-books at school. 
Audible thoughts, yes, terrifying truth, thoughts 
which breathe not a zephyr breath in the ear of 
men, yet ring like bugle blasts in the cupola of the 
upper temple. 

History tells of a Roman prisoner placed with 
a companion in a vast hall, at whose farther end 
sat concealed the tyrant who enslaved them. And 
there they sat together whispering dark plots of 
revenge and escape, while the syllables rolled 
round the arched hall and were transcribed by 
the royal auditor. Oh, friends, life is such a whis- 
pering gallery of thought; and timid fancies of 
guilt half uttered here go ringing up to the star 
canopy with the reverberation of thunderbolts. 
As God is therefore the auditor of thought, and as 
thought is the architect of character as deathless 
as His own eternity, 1 recommend to you, as the 
grand regulator of a defiled and distempered mind, 
a daily communion with God. Communion with 
creation is not unimportant, but communion with 
the Creator is the grand desideratum of the soul, 
of mortal life, of eternal cycles of being. The Bi- 
ble as a text-book, and secret prayer as a daily re- 
source, these are the two anchors of the soul, the 
one under the bow and the other under the rud- 
der. Slip either of the cables, and the other may 
fret itself in twain in the restless billows of allure- 
ment. Part both these cables, let the Bible lose 
its grapple on the conscience, and God neglected at 
the mercy-seat say, “ He is joined to idols, let him 
alone,” and all the angels have written you down 
alien from goodness and the fellowship of the 
blessed. 








SCjIOTCH STABILITY. 


Mr. Govex, at his farewell entertainment in 
Belfast lately, told the following story: He spoke 
at one time at a meeting of outcasts in Dundee. 
The meeting was got up by Lord Kinnaird and 
his lady; it was aided and promoted by local 
missionaries and others; and it was a meeting 
full of the filth, nakedness, and drunkenness of 
Dundee. A woman sat during that remarkable 
meeting by his side. She was known as “ Hell- 
fire” in Dundee. She was known as “ fire” in the 
streets; and as she passed through the streets, 
the little boys pinned dirty paper to her ragged 
dress, and cried out—‘‘ There goes ‘ fire! fire?” 
When gentlemen saw her on the street they dived 
down some lane or alley to avoid “ He'l-fire,” for 
if they did not give her money, she was certain 
to invent some scandal concerning themselves or 
their families. Well, that woman sat in front of 
him (Mr. Gough) during the lecture, and as he 
proceeded she would exclaim, “It’s a’ true, sir; 
and I ken a’ about it.” There she sat, with her 
red, blazing face, and when at the conclusion of 
the lecture she said she would sign the pledge, 
some persons laughed and sneered at it, saying, 
** It’s all very well, but she'll be drunk before she 
goes to bed.” He (Mr. Gough) asked this wretch- 
ed, miserable, uncared-fur woman to sign the 

ledge. She said, “I will;” and he said, “I 
now you will, and when you will, I know you 
will keep it.’ She said, «I will,” and she signed 
the pledge. Two years afterward he visited Dun- 
dee, and his old friend again sat before him, and 
he introduced her to Lord Kinnaird, not as “« Fire,” 
but as Mrs. Aickin, with her white cap and black 
cape, presenting the appearance of as fine & 
woman as was in Scotland. (Applause.) He 
visited her in her home, and learned from her 
daughter that that woman, in the midst of her 
sleep, dreamed that she was drunk, and would 
rise in the midst of the night, and till day dawned 
would continue in the prayer—‘‘ God keep me.” 
That woman was taken out of the streets, and her 
daily aspirations were that God would promote 
and aid the glorious movement in which they 


were engaged. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[rrom THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. ] 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 

Iv our own country, the duty of teaching sound and practical views 
of the nature of man as an individual, and of the laws which regulate 
his social condition, to the young, has become doubly urgent since the 
passing of the Reform Act. Under the previous system of govern- 
ment, only the wealthy were allowed to exercise the political franchise ; 
and as education was a pretty general concomitant of wealth, power 
and knowledge (so far as knowledge existed) were to a great degree 
united in the same hands. Now, however, when great property is no 
longer indispensable to the exercise of political influence, it is necessary 
to extend and improve general education. The middle classes of this 
country have in their own hands the power of returning a majority of 
the House of Commons ; and as the Commons hold the strings of the 
national purse, and, when nearly unanimous, exercise an irresistible 
influence in the state, it is obvious that those who elect them ought to 
be educated and rational men. 

In past ages, government has been conducted too often on short- 
sighted empirical principles, and rarely on the basis of a sound and 
comprehensive philosophy of man’s nature and wants: hence the wars 
undertaken for futile and immoral purposes; hence the heavy taxes 
which oppress industry and obstruct prosperity ; hence, also, the re- 
strictions, protections, and absurd monopolies which disgrace the stat- 
ute-book of the nation; all of which are not only direct evils, but are 
attended by this secondary disadvantage—that they have absorbed the 
funds, and consumed the time and mental energy, which, under a 
better system, would have been dedicated to the improvement of na- 
tional and public institutions. Henceforth the government of this 
country must be animated by, and act up to, the general intelligence 
of the nation; but it will be impossible for it to advance to any consid- 
erable extent beyond it. Every patriot, therefore, will find in this fact 
an additional motive to qualify himself for expanding the minds, and 
directing the steps, of the rising generation, that Britain’s glory and 
happiness may pass, untarnished and unimpaired, to the remotest pos- 
terity of virtuous and enlightened men.* 

The question next arises, What provision in money or land is a pa- 
rent bound to make for his children? To this no answer, that would 
suit all circumstances, can be given. As parents can not carry their 
wealth to the next world, it must of course be left to some one; 
and the natural feelings of mankind dictate that it should be given to 
those who stand nearest in kindred and highest in merit in relation to 
the testator. With respect to children, in ordinary circumstances, this 
can not be questioned ; for it is clearly the duty of parents to do all in 
their power to make happy the existence of those whom they have 
brought into the world. But difference of customs in different coun- 
tries, and difference of ranks in the same country, render different 
principles of distribution useful and proper. In Britain, a nobleman 
who should distribute £100,000 equally among ten children, would do 
great injustice to his eldest son, to whom a title of nobility would de- 

scend, with its concomitant expenses ; but a merchant who had real- 
ized £100,000, would act more wisely and justly in leaving £10,000 
to each of ten children, than in attempting to found a family by entail- 
ing £82,000 on his eldest son, and leaving only £2,000 to each of the 
other nine. I consider hereditary titles as an evil to society, and desire 








* The remarks in the text apply with still greater force in the United States of 
America. There the supreme political power is wielded by the mass of the people. No 
rational person will maintain that one ignorant man is a proper ruler for a great nation ; 
but additions to numbers do not alter the species. Twenty, or a hundred, or a thousand 
ignorant men, are not wiser than one of them; while they are much more dangerous. 
They inflame each other’s passions, keep each other’s follies in countenance, and add 
to each other’s strength. If the United States, therefore, desire to avoid anarchy and 
ruin, they must educate the mass of their people. 








their abolition; but while they are permitted to exist, the distribution 
of wealth should bear reference to the expenses which they necessa- 
rily entail on those who inherit them. The United States of America 
have wisely avoided this institution: and by the laws of most of these 
States, an equal distribution of the family estate, real and personal, 
among all the children, ensues on the death of the parents. This 
practice appears to me to be wise and salutary. It tends to lessen 
that concentration of all thought and desire on themselves and their 
families, which is the besetting sin of the rich; and it teaches them 
to perceive that the prosperity of their children is indissolubly linked 
with that of their country. As a general rule, parents ought to make 
the largest provisions for those members of their families who are least 
able, from sex, constitution, capacity, or education, to provide for them- 
selves. 

In the lower ranks of life, where both sexes engage in labor, an 
equal distribution may, other circumstances being equal, be just; in the 
middle ranks (in which it is the custom for males to engage in business, 
but.in which females, in general, do not), if the parents have a numer- 
ous family and moderate fortune, I should consider the sons amply 
provided for by being furnished with education and a calling; while 
the property of the parents should be given chiefly to the dependent 
daughters. It is impossible, however, as I have already hinted, to lay 
down rules that will be universally applicable. 

It is a grave question whether the indefinite accumulation of wealth 
should be allowed ; but, however this may be determined, there should 
be no restriction on the power of spending and disposing of property. 
Entails are a great abuse, introduced by Self-Esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation acting.apart from Benevolence and Conscientiousness. Rea- 
son dictates that wealth should be enjoyed only on the condition of the 
exercise of at least average discretion by its possessor; yet the object 
of entails is to secure it and its attendant influence to certain heirs, 
altogether independently of their intelligence, morality, and pradence. 
Laws have been enacted by which estates may be transmitted unim- 
paired from sire to son, through endless generations, although each 
possessor, in his turn, may be a pattern of vice and imbecility. But 
the law of nature is too strong to be superseded by the legislation of 
ignorant and presumptuous men. The children of intelligent, virtuous, 
and healthy parents are so well constituted as to need no entails to pre- 
serve their family estates and honors unimpaired ; while, on the other 
hand, descendants with imbecile intellects and immoral dispositions are 
prone, in spite of the strictest entail, to tarnish that glory and distinction 
which the law vainly attempts to maintain. Accordingly, many fami- 
lies, in which superior qualities descend, flourish for centuries without 
entails; whereas others, in which immoral or foolish minds are here- 
ditary, live in constant privation, notwithstanding the props of erroneous 
laws; each immoral heir of entail mortgages his life-rent right, and 
lives a beggar and an outcast from his artificial sphere of life. 

Obedience to the organic laws affords the only means of maintaining 
family possessions undissolved ; and until men shall seek the aid which 
they present, in order to secure a great, virtuous, and flourishing pos- 
terity, they will in vain frame acts of Parliament to attain their object. 

Parents have rights as well as duties in relation to their children. 
They are entitled to the produce of the child’s labor during its nonage ; 
to its respect and obedience ; and, when infirm, to maintenance, if they 
be in want. These rights on the part of parents imply corresponding 
duties incumbent on children. The obligation on children to discharge 
them, flows directly from the dictates of Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
and Benevolence. It has been objected to Phrenology, that it presents 
no organ of filial piety ; but it points to these three organs as contribu- 
ting to the fulfillment of duty to parents. Veneration dictates rever- 
ence, respect, and obedience ; Conscientiousness dictates gratitude, or 
a return for their care and affection ; while Benevolence impels to the 
promotion of their happiness by every possible means. Adhesiveness 
binds old and young in the bonds of reciprocal attachment. 

In the lower and middle ranks of life, parents often complain of want 
of respect and obedience on the part of their children ; but a common 
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cause of this evil may be found in the deficient knowledge, harsh dis- 
positions, and rude manners of the parents themselves, which are not 
calculated to render them really objects of respect to the higher senti- 
ments of their children. The mere fact of being father or mother to 
a child is obviously not sufficient to excite its moral affections.* The 
parent must manifest superior wisdom, intelligence and affection, with 
a desire to promote its welfare ; and then respect and obedience will 
naturally follow. The attempt to render a child respectful and obedi- 
ent by merely telling it to be so, is as little likely to succeed as the en- 
deavor to make it fond of music by assuring it that filial duty requires 
that it should love melody. We must excite the faculty of Tune by 
pleasing strains; and in like manner the moral sentiments must be ad- 
dressed by their appropriate objects. Harsh conduct tends naturally 
to rouse the faculties of Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self- Es- 
teem; while the Moral Sentiments can be excited only by rational, 
kind, and just treatment. As reasonably might a father hope to gather 
figs from a thorn tree as to gain the love and respect of his children by 
maltreating or neglecting them. If a parent desire to have a docile, 
affectionate, and intelligent family, he must habitually address himself 
to their moral and intellectual powers ; he must make them feel that 
he is wise and good—exhibit himself as the natural object of attach- 
ment and respect ; and then, by average children, the reciprocal duties 
of love and obedience will not be withheld. 

If parents knew and paid a just regard to the natural and reasonable 
desires of the young, they would be far less frequently disobeyed than 
they actually are. Many of their commands forbid the exercise of 
faculties which in children pant for gratification, and which nature in- 
tended to be gratified; and the misery and disappointment consequent 
on balked desire have an effect very different from that of disposing 
to affection and obedience. The love of muscular motion, for instance, 
is irrepressible in children, and physiology proves that the voice of na- 
ture ought to be listened to; yet the young are frequently prohibited 
from yielding to this instinct, that the family or teacher ‘may not be 
disturbed by noise; tasks unsuitable to their age and dispositions are 
imposed ; their health and happiness are impaired ; and when peevish- 
ness, unpalatable to the parents, ensues, the children are blamed for 
being cross and disobedient! 

A friend, who is the father of several intelligent children, told me 
that before he studied Phrenology and the natural laws, he taught his 
children the Shorter Catechism, and required their obedience on the 
strength of the fifth commandment, “ Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy;days may be long’in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,” assuring them that God would punish them by premature death 
if they disobeyed this injunction. God, he said. had power of life and 
death over all, and, as he was just, he would enforce his authority. 
The children soon learned, however, by experience, that this,conse- 
quence did not follow: they disobeyed, and were threatened ; but, 
finding themselves still alive, they disobeyed again. He was not suc- 
cessful, therefore, by this method, in enforcing obedience. 

After becoming acquainted with the natural laws, he still taught 
them the commandment, but he gave them a different explanation of 
it. You see, said he, that there are many objects around you, danger- 
ous to your lives: there is fire that will burn you, water that will drown 
you, poison that will kill you; and, also, there are many practices 
which will undermine the constitution of your vital organs, such as 
your heart, your stomach, or your lungs (explaining uses of these at 
the same time), and cause you to die—as you have seen John and 
Janet, the children of Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Brown, die. Now, be- 
cause I am old, and have listened to my parents, and have studied and 
observed a great deal, I know what will injure you, and what will not, 
better than you know yourselves; and I am willing to communicate 





* An American clerical reviewer objected to the text, that it sets aside the Bible, 
which commands children to honor their father and mother without regard to their 
qualities He forgot that the Scriptures require parents to adorn themselves with all 
the Christian virtues, and that the fif_h commandment obviously implves that they shall 
have fulfilled this du'y, as the condition of receiving the reverence of their children. 
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my knowledge and experience to you, that you may avoid danger and 
not die, if you choose to listen to and obey me; but, if you prefer 
taking your own way, and acting on your own ignorance, you will soon 
discover that God’s threat is not an empty one; you will come home 
some day, suffering severely from your own rashness and self-will, and 
you will then learn whether you are right in your disobedience ; you 
will then understand the meaning of the commandment to be, that if 
you obey your parents, and avail yourself of their knowledge and ex- 
perience, you will avoid danger and live; while if you neglect their 
counsels, you will, through sheer ignorance and self-will, fall into mis- 
fortune, suffer severely, and perhaps die. He said that this comment- 
ary, enforced from day to day by proofs of his knowing more than the 
children, and of his ability to advise them to their own good, was suc- 
cessful; they entertained a higher respect for both the commandment 
and him, and became more obedient. 

It is a common practice with nurses, when a child falls and hurts 
itself, to beat the ground, or the table, against which it has struck. 
This is really cultivating the feeling of revenge. It gratifies the child's 
Self-Esteem and Destructiveness, and pacifies it for the moment. The 
method of proceeding dictated by the natural law is widely different. 
The nurse or parent should take pains to explain the cause of its fall- 
ing, and present it with motives to take greater care in future. The 
suffering would thus be turned to good account; it would become, 
what it was intended by Providence to be, a lesson to lead the child to 
circumspection, patience, and reflection. 

In exacting obedience from children, it should never be forgotten 
that their brains are very differently constituted from each other, and 
that their mental dispositions vary in a corresponding degree. The 
organ of Veneration, besides, is generally late in being developed, so 
that a child may be stubborn and unmanageable under one kind of 
treatment, or at one age, who will prove tractable and obedient under 
a different discipline, or at a future period. The aid which parents 
may derive from Phrenology can hardly be overrated. It enables them 
to appreciate the natural talents and dispositions of each child, to mod- 
ify their treatment, and to distinguish between positively vicious ten- 
dencies (such as deceit, lying, dishonesty) and other manifestations 
(such as stubbornness and disobedience), which often proceed from 


misdirection of faculties (Self-Esteem and Firmness) that will prove | 


extremely useful under moral guidance in the maturity of the under- 
standing. The reason for watchfulness and anxiety is much greater 
in the former than in the latter case; because dishonesty, falsehood, 
and pilfering betoken not only over-active organs of Secretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness, but a native deficiency of the controlling moral organs, 
which is a more serious evil. When the moral organs are adequately 
possessed, the perceptions of children regarding right and wrong are 
naturally active and acute ; and although individuals with a large devel- 
opment of the organs of the higher sentiments may, under the impulse 
of the propensities, commit errors in youth, they will certainly improve 
as age and experience increase. Where the moral organs are very 
defective, the character tends to deteriorate in mature life. After the 
restraints imposed by parental authority are withdrawn, and respect 
for the world is blunted, persons deficient in the faculties are prone to 
become victims to their inferior feelings, to disgrace themselves, and to 
bring sorrow on their connections. 

As some individuals are really born with such deficiencies of the 
moral organs as incapacitate them for pursuiug right courses of action, 
although they possess average intellectual power, and are free from 
diseased action of the brain; and as there is no legal method of re- 
straining them unless they commit what the law accounts crime ; great 
misery is often endured by their relatives in seeing them proceed from 
one step of folly and iniquity to another, until they are plunged into 
irretrievable ruin and disgrace. The phrenologist who discovers that 
the source of the evil lies in an imperfect development of the moral 
organs, views them as patients, and desires that physical restraint 
should be applied to prevent the abuses of their lower propensities, 

[contINVED ON PAGE SEVENTY-FoUR ] 
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GRAPH CULTURE. 


Domestic comforts often cost less than the incon- 
venience of doing without them. We have a word 
to say to people who live in cities and compact vil- 
lages, on the subject of raising grapes. There are 
tenement houses in the city where there is no 
chance for raising grapes, at least no convenient 
opportunity for any individual to have his own 
vine, with any probability that it will be undis- 
turbed; but all who live in houses by themselves 
have room enough for one or more good grape- 
vines, and there are few city lots on which there 
is not yard-room enough to raise from one to ten 
bushels of grapes, neither is the process of culture 
a diffeult one to learn, nor does it require much 
labor or time to attend to grape-vines. 

As this is the right season of the year to plant 
vines for the next year’s growth, we recommend 
everybody to select a convenient spot in the yard, 
dig a large deep place, and fill it with rich mold 
or manured earth, and plant a healthy young vine 
before the frost closes the season. By planting in 
the fall instead of the spring considerable time 
will be gained. An abundance of wood and some 
grapes may be expected the first year by this 
method of fall planting, instead of waiting till 
mid-summer for a leaf from one planted late in 
the spring. Since a vine may be fastened to a 
fence, or the side of the house, or any kind of 
arbor, it may be made to flourish in places appar- 
ently unfavorable for everything else to grow. It 
is not absolutely essential that the sun strike the 
roots of the grape at all, but where this is not the 
case, the vine must be allowed to run high up, so 
as to get the sun and air at the top, as is the case 
where it grows in the forest and seeks the sun in 
the tops of the highest trees. 

A good, warm, sunny exposure of both top and 
roots is doubtless a mvre favorable position for 
the prosperity of the grape, and in most yards in 
the city a good exposure to the sun, even at the 
root, can be obtained in a portion of every day. 
Suppose you do leave your present residence the 
first of May next, the fact of planting a vine for 
other people’s use will certainly do you no harm, 
and will help to create a fashion—a universal 
desire—for the culiure of the grape. And if 
everybody, whether permanently located or ex- 
pecting to move in half a year, would plant vines, 
their culture and its consequences would become 
general, and everybody would be blessed with this 
healthful and luxurious article of diet, the grape. 

In Spain it is the custom for every one when he 
eats an apple, peach, pear, or plum by the way- 
side, to dig a hole with the heel of the shoe and 
cover the pit or seed, as an offering to future 
generations as a token of gratitude to the former 
generation that plan’ed the tree whose fruit has 
has just regaled the weary traveler. The result 
of this custom is that the public roads are fringed 
with fruit-trees of all kinds, from which the 
traveler may eat freely and be satisfied. Let us 
emulate this custum by plauting grape-vines, even 
though another may own the soil and other hands 
than our own may pluck the fruit. 





Discovery or Lance Human SKELETONS.— 
E. G. Buck, Esq., of Dresbach, in the southern 
part of Winona County, sends us the following : 

** Editor Winona (Minnesota) Republican—A. 
L. Jenks, of this place in prospecting in one of 
those mounds that are so common in this Western 





country, discovered at the depth of five or six feet 
the remains of seven or eight people of very large 
size. One thigh bone measured three feet in 
length. The under jaw was one inch wider than 
that of any other man in this city. He also found 
clam shells, pieces of ivory or bone rings, pieces 
of kettles made of earth, and coarse sand. There 
were at the neck of one of these skeletons teeth 
two inches in length by one half to three fourths 
of an inch in diameter, with holes drilled into the 
sides, and the end polished, with a crease around 
it. Also an arrow, five inches long, by one and a 
half wide, stuck through the back, near the back 
bone; and one about eight inches long, stuck into 
the left breas". Alvo the blade of a copper hatchet, 
one and a half inches wide at the edge, and two 
inches long. This hatchet was found stuck in the 
skull of the same skeleton. The mound is some 
two hundred feet above the surface of the Missis- 
sippi, and is comp*sed of clay, immediately above 
the remains, two feet thick; then comes layer 
of black loam; then another layer of clay, six 
inches thick; all so closely packed that it was 
with difficulty that it could be penetrated. There 
are some four or five different layers of earth 
above the remains. There is no such clay found 
elsewhere in this vicinity. 





REMBRANDT PEALE. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

RemsBranpt Peare, born in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, on the 22d day of February, 1778, 
came of good stock. His father, Charles Wilson 
Peale, was not only one of the best patriots of the 
Revolution, but also a portrait painter of great ex- 
cellence, and one of the Fathers of Arts in Amer- 
ica. A sketch of the life and labors of the son 
would be incomplete without a proper reference 
to the father—to whose love of Art and eminence 
in his profession his son, Rembrandt, owes much 
of his success. 

The “ times that tried men’s souls” were not 
congenial to the cultureof Art. War absorbed all 
energies that, in times of peace, might have been 
turned with success into the great channels of 
Commerce, Education, Mechanics, and Fine Arts. 
The claims of country were paramount to all oth- 
ers. Hence we find the artist, the lawyer, the 
clergyman, the statesman, the *:rmer, and the 
mechanic, all in the ranks, doing battle for that 
freedom which is now our blessed inheritance. 
Charles Wilson Peale, though giving extraordinary 
promise as an artist, did not shrink from his 
country’s call, but girded on his armor and follow- 
ed the fortunes of Washington, until victory gave 
the weary patriots rest. Mr. Peale was born at 
Chester, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, April 
16th, 1741, thus being three years the junior of 
West and Copley. His genius was of a very ver- 
satile character, “ being,” as his biographer says, 
-« harness-maker, and clock and watchmaker, sil- 
versmith, painter in oil, crayon, and miniature ; 
molded the glacses, and made the shagreen cases 
for the latter; was a soldier, legislator, lecturer, 
and preserver of animals, whose deficiencies he 
supplied by making glass eyes and artificial limbs ; 
constructed for himself « violin and a guitar; 
modeled in clay, wax, and plaster; and was the 
first dentist in this country who made sets of en- 
amel teeth.” Not until twenty-six years of age 
did he turn his attention to oil painting. En- 





couraged by the material aid of several gentleman 
of Annapolis, he was enabled to proceed. to Lon- 
don, and pursued his studies in the Royal Acad- 
emy during the years 1770 and 1771, under the di- 
rect tuition of Benjamin West, who ever took so 
much interest in his countrymen. Returning 
home, he pursued his profession (and the art of 
war) with great success, painting portraits of 
many of the great men of that great era, which 
are pow regarded as almost priceless legacies by 
his countrymen. After the close of the war, Mr. 
Peale painted assiduously in Philadelphia, and in 
1785 commenced the great Museum which still 
bears his honored name. In 1791,he made the 
first effort ever made in America to found an 
Academy of Design, where native artists might 
study, and their productions be placed on exhibi- 
tion for the public good. Though his first attempt 
did not prove a success, the tireless worker again 
tried, and in 1809 succeeded so far in his plans as 
to see the establishment of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and lived to see it become a no- 
ble monument to his memory. He contributed to 
seventeen exhibitions of the Academy, closing his 
extraordinary and useful life in 1827. 


From association with such a father, the son 
could but attain toeminence. Born when the pa- 
rent was with Washington, enduring the suffer- 
ings of Valley Forge, Rembrandt’s firat years 
were passed under the care of his admirable mo- 
ther. He early showed his taste for Art, and was 
with his father constantly, after the close of the 
war. When the elder Peale painted ‘the best 
portrait of the Father of his Country,” young 
Rembrandit—then eight years of age—was at his 
father’s side, studying those noble features which 
he himself in a few years was to have the privilege 
of limning from life. 

It was in September, 1795, that Washington 
gave the “ boy-painter” three sittings, of three 
hours each. The punctual visitor came at seven, 
always holding his watch in his hand ; and it is 
needless to say he ever found the young artist 
ready for him. Moved by innate modesty and 
awe, Rembrandt induced his father to be present at 
the sittings, to paint the subject at the same time. 
The success of Rembrandt was of course but par- 
tial, though admirable as the work of one so 
young But the study of the face of Washington 
made him familiar with its every line and expres- 
sion, and enabled him in after-life to produce the 
portraits of the great man which are now #0 high- 
ly prized. 

At eighteen years of age, Rembrandt opened his 
studio in Charleston, S. C. He remained there 
painting with success until 1801, when he visited 
England, to study under West at the Royal Acad- 
emy. His studies were pursued with great ardor, 
and induced great changes in his style and color- 
ing At this time he published his ‘ Memoirs of 
the Mammoth”—a little work which attracted the 
attention of Cuvier. Returning to America, he 
practiced his profession in Philadelphia. In 1807, 
he visited Paris, for study and to paint eminent 
Frenchmen He found sitters in many savans and 
military men, whose portraits afterward were a 
great center of attraction in the museum of the 
elder Peale in Philadelphia. Returning home, he 
remained in Philadelphia until 1809, when he 
again went to Paris, accompanied by his family. 
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PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT PEALE. 





Here he remained for fifteen months an ardent 
student of the great masterpieces in the public 
galleries, and zealously painting at his ‘‘ Gallery 
of Eminent Frenchmen” of the time. 

Returning to Philadelphia, he pursued his por- 
trait painting with great success; and found time 
to work up his “ Roman Daughter,” which was 
first exhibited at the Academy in 1812. This 
really great picture did not escape all kinds of 
criticism, but passed the ordeal successfully. It 
Was purchased by Mr. Savage, of Boston. 

The long cherished design of establishing a mu- 
seum and fine-art gallery in Baltimore was carried 
out at this time. He remained in that city nine 
years busy with sitters, and also finding time to 
paint the “* Ascent of Elijah,” “‘ Court of Death,” 
et., etc. The last named was exhibited through- 
out the Union, and with great success to the ar- 
tist’s fame and resources. Itis on a canvas twen- 
ty-four by thirteen feet, and contains twenty-three 
full-sized figures. 

From 1822 to 1829, Mr Peale painted portraits 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. In 1829, 
together with his son, he again visited France, ex- 
tending his studies into Italy, remaining abroad 
sixteen months. His ‘“ Washington,” which he 
exhibited at the Academy in Florence, and in oth- 
er cities, attracted much attention. On his return 
home, he published a volume on Italy and Art, 
which proved a great success, and showed the ar- 
tist to be an acute critic as well as shrewd ob- 
server. The portrait of Washiagton, after his 
return, was purchased by Government, and now 
adorns the United States Senate Chamber. This 





portrait was his first study, improved by diligent 
and most careful scrutiny of all the busts and 
portraits of Washington which fell under his ob- 
servation. It is regarded as one of the best and 
most life-like of all the busts and portraits of the 
“Father of his Country” ever painted, and re- 
ceived the encomiums of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
Judge Washington, Lawrence Lewis, and other 
personal friends and relatives of the great patriot. 

In 1832, the subject of this notice again visited 
England. Previous to this time, asearly as 1825, 
he had experimented successfully in the just dis- 
covered art of lithography, and took a medal from 
the Franklin Institute, Boston, for his lithographic 
impressions. His trip to England was to intro- 
duce his improvements in the art to the British. 

In 1834, Mr. Peale opened a studio in New York, 
painting eminent subjects with much success. He 
also produeed his work on the principles of draw- 
ing, which contained much useful information. 

Since that time Mr. Peale has practiced his pro- 
fession chiefly in his old home in Philadelphia. 
He has produced several portraits of Washington 
of inestimable value, as being painted by the only 
living artist to whom the great subject sat. One 
of these portraits it has been the good fortune of 
the Cosmopolitan Art Association to secure. 

A visitor thus describes the appearance of the 
artist : ‘‘ There appeared little of the octogenarian 
in his voice, step, or manner. His whole being 
seemed to glow with the enthusiasm of hopeful 
youth as he talked of Art, its charms to the prac- 
titioner, the divinity of its origin and character, 
and its humanizing influence upon society. 





— 


‘* In figure Mr. Peale is of medium height, well 
proportioned, and not at all bent by the weight 
of years. His hair—his ‘ plumes,’ as he playfully 
called his locks—is white and abundant ; the ex- 
pression of his face is exceedingly pleasant, for it 
beams with benignity and earnestness ; and his 
mild blue eyes were brilliant with the glow of 
feeling as he spoke with much emotion of the por- 
trait of Washington, which he had been permitted 
to paint from the living face.” 

We copy by permission the biography from the 
Cosmopolitan Art Journal for 1857. 

Mr. Peale died in Philadelphia on the 4th of 
October, 1860, aged 83*years. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The late Rembrandt Peale is well represented 
in the portrait annexed, with the exception, per- 
haps, that the portrait gives an idea of his being a 
tall, powerful man, whereas be was only of me- 
dium height, and probably did not weigh over one 
hundred and forty-five pounds. 

His head, as the portrait indicates, was long, 
high, and narrow, evincing a strong predominance 
of the moral and intellectual over the selfish and 
animal. His intellect was one of sagacity, power 
of criticism, capacity to acquire and use know- 
ledge to advantage, and ability to remember facts, 
details, and ideas with remarkable tenacity. He 
had a full share of Language, and his style as a 
speaker, writer, or conversationalist was appro- 
priate, pertinent, and happy. He hadrather large 
reasoning intellect, especially large Comparison, 
which enabled him to illustrate, classify, make 
nice distinctions and resemblances, and to crit- 
icise with clearness and sagacity. His knowl- 
edge of character was immense ; hecould read the 
mind of a person through and through, and if 
in his portrait any one quality of his character 
is evinced more than another, it is in the fact 
that he seemed to grasp the spirit of his subject 
and to embody it in thelikeness. The portrait of 
George Combe—which Mr. Peale painted of him 
while in this country in 18-, and which now hangs 
in our office—seems to embody the very life and 
soul of the original, and looks as if it would)answer 
you, were you to speak toit. In this particular 
Mr. Peale had few superiors as an artist. 

His moral and religious organs, as the portrait 
evinces, were predominant, and his whole life 
was colored by the inspiration of the moral ele- 
ments. And to hear him speak of his portrait of 
Washington, and describe with fervor his early 
acquaintance with him, evinces powerful activity 
of the faculty of Veneration, and also of the know- 
ledge of human character. Some three years ago 
we heard him lecture on his portraits of Washing- 
ton, and as he opened the lecture and uncovered 
the portrait of the Father ofhis Couutry, his first 
remark was: “ This is my original portrait of 
Washington, for which he sat to me in 1795.” The 
manner of this statement, the venerable white- 
haired man whose spare figure was before us, that 
voice tremulous with 80 years and softened by ven- 
eration, was a treat which we shall never forget. 

The narrowness of his head shows child-like 
frankness, and that amiable and peaceful disposi- 
tion for which Mr. Peale was noted. He was not 
without pride and self-reliance ; he had Firmness, 
strong social affection, and every quality requisite 
to make him a valuable companion and friend. 
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ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES—No. 2. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 

Never was head on human trunk more strongly 
marked ; never was a character more strikingly 
individualized, than the head and the character of 
Andrew Jackson, whose portrait we are happy to 
present to our readers. That head admirably 
tallies with that character, as read and explained 
by Phrenology. His biographer thus speaks of 
him in the “ 4merican Portrait Gallery :” 

“ The hero of New Orleans! The incorrigible, 
the impracticable, the indomitable, the incor- 
ruptible! Headstrong, but always honest; rash, 
but ever patriotic; he may have erred, to his coun- 
try’s detriment at times, but treason had no place 
in his breast, and his highest aim, next to his duty 
to his Maker,was his country’s good. Fearheknew 
not, either on the battle-field or before that terri- 
ble power, PUBLIC opinion. His purpose once 
taken, no threats of his enemies, no persuasions 
of personal friends, no personal considerations of 
fear and favor could shake it. * * * Accord- 
ingly, few men have been so deified or damned, as 
friends or foes have spoken.” 

On looking at his head, the uppermost and over- 
shadowing feature is firmness. This sometimes 
degenerated into willfulness, but much more rarely 
than one would expect from a character so strong- 
ly marked. His whole life was an exposition of 
this trait. It is said by his teachers that he was 
very easily controlled, except where he thought 
himself abused. Left an orphan very early in 
life, he, together with an elder brother, decided 
upcn the law; but just as he was fourteen years 
of age there came the call of patriotism from 
his oppressed and afflicted country for a de- 
fense of her liberties. Although of tender age, 
he did not hesitate to buckle on the sword. He 
soon, however, fell into the hands of his foes, and 
was compelled to submit to the trials of imprison- 
ment and the imperious commands of his captors. 
He bore every imposition cheerfully, and per- 
formed every menial duty so long as it did not 
compromise his honor. But there was a point to 
which his dignity could not descend. His cap- 
tors seem to have been of a character scarcely de- 
serving the name of men, and took delight in 
imposing the most humiliating drudgery. One 
day an English officer commanded him to perform 
some menial duty which he did not think com- 
patible with even the dignity of a prisoner. Of 
course he flatly refused, when the sword-bearing 
brute severely wounded him with the rapier he 
disgraced. 

“In the early part of the war of 1812,” says 
the biography from which we have already quoted, 
* Congress having voted to accept fifty thousand 
volunteers, Jackson appealed to the citizens of 
Tennessee, and there responded at once to his 
call twenty-five hundred brave men, who enrolled 
their names, and presented themselves to Con- 
gress, with Jackson at their head. They were 
accepted, and ordered to Natchez to watch the op- 
erations of the British in lower Mississippi. Not 
long after he received orders from head-quarters 
to disband his men and send them to their homes 
To obey, he foresaw would be an act of great io- 
justice to his command, and with his accustomed 
independence and sense of justice, he at once re- 
solved to disobey his high orders. He accordingly 
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broke up his camp and returned 
to Nashville, bringing all his 
sick with him, whose wants on 
the way were relieved by his 
own private means, and there 
disbanded his troops in the 
midst of their homes.” 

Few men would have had the 
courage to set thus at naught 
the authority of the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, and fewer 
still would have been prompted 
to this high-handed disobedience 
from so manly a sense of duty 
to his soldiers. That one act, 
although an act of open rebel- 
lion, while it illustrates the re- 
markable firmness of his char- 
acter, covers the soldier with 
more glory than the most tri- 
umphant feat of arms, and the 
man with an eternal halo of 
mercy and justice. 

One other act of his official 
life we can not omit, as illustra- 
tive of his towering independ- 
ence and self-reliance. Weal- 
lude to the famous “* Removal of 
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PORTRAIT OF ANDREW JACKSON. 





the Deposits.” In this act he had 
few supporters, and the more timid of his own 
party remonstrated with him on so presumptuous 
and high-handed a measure. “ J take the respon- 
sibility,” was his ready reply. No act of any offi- 
cial in the whole history of the Republic was so 
productive of fierce and hot discussion. The Whig 
party unitedly condemned—the Democratic with 
equal unanimity defended it. Not a whit did ne 
swerve from the line of what he termed his duty, 
but amid the roaring terrors of the tempest he 
had raised, he went fearlessly and calmly forward 
to the end. . 

The firmness of this man scarcely exceeded his 
stern piety and strict honesty. It may sound 
strange to some ears to hear Gen. Jackson’s name 
associated with religion, yet he was a man of deep 
religious reverence and love of truth. He was a 
member of a Presbyterian church, and he adorned 
his profession ‘‘ by a well-ordered life.” He was 
no hypocrite himself, and scorned the canting 
profession of those whose lives were a blot on the 
escutcheon of the Church True, in hours of 
severe outward pressure, he swore “‘ by the Ecer- 
nal”—his only oath ; but so have the wisest and 
best men, under equal provocation, fallen from 
their high estate; the hot but noble spirit of Pe- 
ter, and the calm soul of the sainted Washington, 
together with a host of others worthy of our re- 
spect and love, although of lesser name. But he 
had almost a superstitious respect for the man 
who wore the seals of God’s ambassadorship, often 
relieving their necessities, and helping forward 
their plans for the promotion of virtue and the 
enlargement of the bounds of the visible Church. 
His house was a free home for Christian ministers, 
and the missionary was often found at his table in 
times of peace, and became an occupant of his 
tent in seasons of war. 

Jackson was a fierce soldier, but had a due re- 
spect for the rights of his foes. No captive ever 
received, at Ais hands, the dastardly bearing to 
which he was made to submit when himself a 


prisoner. At the treaty of the “‘ Hickory Ground,” 
where his long and often-tried patience and general- 
ship won for him the title of « Old Hickory—anick- 
name of which he was ever proud—his nobleness 
shone out in a most remarkablejand,unusual man- 
ner. The Indians, finding themselves hemmed in 
on all sides, determined upon a surrender, and 
sued for peace. One of the oldest and most re- 
spectable chiefs accordingly presented himself at 
‘Old Hickory’s” head-quarters, and, with the 
lofty bearing of his tribe and a dignity rarely 
equaled in civilized life, offered himself as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and supplicated grace for his 
people. The noble old hero was struck with the 
fallen dignity and noble bearing of the prostrate 
chief, and determined not to be outdone by this 
savage of the woods. Ina brief and character- 
istic speech, in which he enforced on him the ut- 
ter futility of resistance, he bade him seek his own 
people unstripped of a single feather, but assur- 
ing him if again he fell into the hands of his 
present captors, his life should pay the forfeit. 
It was mainly through the intervention of this 
liberated chief that the savages were persuaded to 
throw down their arms and sign the treaty of 
peace drawn up by Gen. Jackson’s own hand. 

His administration, conducted in the stormiest 
times of our country’s history, was a complete cor- 
roboration of his phrenological development. Fear- 
less, firm, and unswerving from what he believed 
to be the patriot’s duty, untrusted by his friends, 
and most shamefully abused by his enemies, he 
moved like a noble ship across the troubled wa- 
ters, whose billows could not hinder or turn from 
its course. 

Already, so near to the scenes of his stirring 
life, all men (nearly) rise up and call him bl ° 
and bless the very acts which his cotemporaries— 
not yet passed away—were so loud in censuring. 
So truly does that man live who-.acts up to his 
honest convictions and pursues his equal course in 
an unfaltering trast in his own better instincts, 
and takes evermore the cue of action from a noble 





and upright heart. 
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THE BRITISH POSTS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


SHELLEY. 

Were we to yield to the spirit of any of the 
moods into which reflections upon Shelley’s charac- 
ter has often thrown us, and let it dictate the pres- 
ent article, we might fill pages with by-gone no- 
tions ofthe human soul—its manifold mysteries, its 
strength, its weakness, and its unaccountable con- 
tradictions. We might find pleasure, if only from 
association, in groping once more through the dim 
caverns of metaphysics. There appeared so much 
depth in those elevated abstractions, some were 
really so beautiful, they rendered all experience 
so useless, and all careful observation of nature, 
and were withal so plainly the reveries of no com- 
mon dreamer that although we have discovered 
them to be as baseless as more cherished visions, 
we could still recall them with interest. By the 
brilliant theories of Plato, we might endeavor to 
ascertain what portion of the ethereal‘and eternal 
intelligence was enshrined, during a brief career, 
in the material personality of Shelley ; or by the 
severer methods of Germany, measure the degree 
of his centralization or his realization of the 
mighty I, or not much more intelligibly descant 
in good set terms concerning poetic temperament, 
genius, and vivid imagination—terms which ap- 
pear to impart so much, and yet, as commonly 
employed, mean nothing. But to neither of these 
methods are we permitted to resort. Our science 
requires us to use such words only as have definite 
ideas annexed to them; and pleasing as it would 
be to indulge in speculation, while portraying him 
who so loved to speculate himself, and in fancy, 
while describing one who was “‘ of imagination all 
compact,” we must, notwithstanding, restrict our- 
selves to sober truth, and an humble transcrip- 
tion of the simple language of nature. 

His character, as manifested in his life and wri- 
tings, will be found in striking harmony with his 
phrenological conditions. The quality of his 
whole organization was of almost feminine fine- 
ness, and yet possessed a degree of strength sel- 
dom united with a delicacy of structure peculiar 
to theother sex. Thia, for the rough race of life, 
and all its coarse and grinding cares, was far from 
favorable ; but for the intellectual ideal world in 
which he loved to live, and move, and have his 
being, admirably adapted. This temperament, 
blending in different degrees the bilious, san- 
guine, and nervous, with the last rather predomi- 
nant, and not a portion of lymphatic, gave inten- 
sity and keenness, life and spirit, to a brain of su- 
perior size, in which intellect and the sentiments 
reigned supreme. His habits were well calculated 
to preserve and invigorate these constitutional 
qualities. Severely temperate, taking much ex- 
ercise in the open air, giving free play to his feel- 
ings and passions in accordance with nature, rather 
than subduing them in opposition to her laws, and 
constantly cultivating his mind, he enjoyed health 
and regularity in all his functions to an extent sel- 
dom known by the studious and sedentary. A few 
general remarks upon the direction of his faculties 
will not be out of place. 

Phrenologists are often assailed for assuming 
that nature does everything, and art compara- 
tively nothing; that, for instance, an individual 
endowed with large reflecting organs, a large and 





active brain, will reason, analyze, generalize, and 
combine synthetically, although he may never 
have read a treatise on logic ; and that one pos- 
sessing Ideality, Language, and some other organs, 
in great development, can write poetry, though 
Aristotle’s rules and Horace’s art of the same 
are to him sealed books. There is not the slight- 
est force in the objection. The scholar knows 
that Aristotle’s laws are only deductions from the 
Iliad, which was written without, perhaps, any 
further reference to laws of any kind than such 
as genius makes for its own guidance in compass- 
ing its objects and completing its conceptions. 
But the phrenologist does not deny that true art 
is essential to perfection, but concludes that in 
proportion to the native strength will be the effort 
to improveit. To illustratethis. Zerah Colburn 
had an extraordinary development of the organ of 
Number, and manifested the appropriate function 
before any special care had been given to his edu- 
cation His father’s attention was accidentally 
called! to the fact, by hearing him whispering with 
great rapidity, and readily solving all kinds of 
arithmetical problems. This aptitude was then 
encouraged— this natural fondness stimulated. 
The boy seized with avidity, and quickly master- 
ed, treatises upon his favorite science. But this 
he did because they furnished appropriate objects 
for his organ of Number, already vigorous and 
active, and craving’ its natural element. The 
same holds good with regard toall the intellectual 
organs. Shelley as naturally, we might say as ir- 
resistibly, sought to gratify his higher powers, as 
did Zerah Colburn. Endowed with large Causal- 
ity and Comparison, he mingled minds with such 
as were in like manner gifted. Having strong 
perceptions, he toiled in the fields of knowledge, 
while reflection enabled him to sift the grain from 
the chaff. Possessing powerful Ideality, he turn- 
ed for sympathy to“‘the quire that can not die,” 
and searched the works of nature for that har- 
mony and perfection which delight and inspire 
even more this faculty, and teach it how to create. 
He passed through the usual routine of collegiate 
instruction, but by the force principally of his na- 
tive powers attained mental independence. De- 
spising all petty displays of verbal ingenuity, dig- 
nified by the name of reasoning,jhe inquired else- 
where than in college halls for truths which the 
place-men of learning have never been paid to 
teach. 

“ And from that hour did I, with patient thought, 

Heap knowledge from forbidden minds aflene, 
But nothing that my tutors knew or thought, 

Cared I to learn ; but from that secret store 
Wrought linkéd armor for my soul.” 

He early saw that our minds are little strength- 
ened and enriched by being made mere recipients, 
and that the simplest truth Seuvvened and revolved 
by ourselves, expands the intellect far more than 
the highest exercise ofmemory. To phrenologists, 
the reason is plain. [For merely receiving and re- 
cording an idea, or retaining the relation of things, 
ordinary activity of perceptive intellect will suffice. 
Whereas, to discover one, not only must those or- 
gans be more intensely excited, but reflection and 
the superior powers summoned to their appropri- 
ate work to eive, compare, classify, and de- 
duce. The whole mind is thus put in harmonious 
action, which constitutes its true labor—* the la- 
bor it delights in,” and which ‘ physics pain.” 

Comparison, Language, and Ideality, all large 
in his head, manifest their proper functions, 
throughout his writings with great vigor ; illus- 
trating with happy and varied imagery, clothing 
with rich and choice expressions, and adorning 
with chaste beauty some of the loftiest concep- 
tions, the product of his ample Causality, to be 
foung in modern literature. Marvelousness was 





but indifferently developed; and accordingly we 
find little of the peculiar character it impresses on 
an author’s style, and which abounds in the works 
of Scott. Perhaps the inactivity of this organ 
was a defect in Shelley’s character, and made him 
too prone to reject whatever could not be tested 
by his senses or demonstrated by hisreason. Ap- 
probativeness was not deficient, but its undue ac- 
tion was restrained by his higher powers. As 
this sentiment covets praise indiscriminately, in- 
different to its quality and source, whether it shall 
inspire its possessor with manly ambition or make 


him the victim of mere fugitive vanity, depends, - 


of course, on the development of other organs, and 
activity of their functions. In civilized society, 
no one is more liable to be abused ; and unless 
governed by vigorous intellect, it completely en- 
slaves and prostitutes the mind. .Whoever suffers 
it to become his ruling impulse, may talk of moral 
courage and menta) freedom, but does not possess 
them—knows not what they are. Its unrestrained 
action made Goldsmith often ridiculous, Byron 
sometimes a quack and mountebank, and Rousseau 
a madman _ What, then, must be its pernicious 
effects upon weaker minds? In thecommon mind, 
if uncontrolled, it creates truckling, time-serving 
mendicancy—makes him fear censure from the 
most worthless, and resort to all kinds of servility 
to avail it. To politicians, professors, writers, 
and preachers, it perpetually whispers expediency, 
and prevents them from uttering what they know 
to be truth. He, therefore, who would exercise 
the prerogatives of manhood, and_possess*the very 
soul within him—who, shuddering at the thought 
of slavery infinitely worse than that of the body, 
would employ his best faculties in nobler service 
than in pandering to others’ prejudices, must learn 
betimes to curb this sentiment, and subject it to 
the government of reason. This smile-seeking, 
frown-fearing propensity did not blur the brilliant 
mind of Shelley. He was inspired by a lofty ambi- 
tion, but had no “canine love of applause.” 
Hence the unshackled exercise of his powers, his 
intellectual freedom, and the manly dignity of his 
character. 

Who, acquainted with his history, does not 
know that benevolence was as characteristic of 
the man as genius of the author? Any authentic 
likeness will show the organ correspondingly 
large. Conscientiousness was not less striking in 
development and manifestation; and to know 
what was right, and fearlessly pursue it, formed 
the noble philosophy of his youth. Destructive- 
ness and Combativeness were but moderately de- 
veloped ; and“though some of the incidents of his 
life supplied them with abundant stimulus, they 
were ever restrained from all improper action. 

To preserve our benevolence‘in all its original 
freshness and fervor, while floating over the gen- 
tle streams of life, when the winds are all prosper- 
ous, and the untried heart responds in its enthu- 
siasm to the “‘all good” of the Creator when he 
gazed upon Paradise, is not difficult, requires 
no magnanimity, merits no praise. But it is far 
different, and bespeaks a lofty mind, enlightened 
by the philosophy that can not hate and dare not 
condemn, to cherish kindness and good-will toward 
all—to desire melioration of the mass, and rejoice 
in individual happiness, when our own course has 
been, and promises still to be, through the 
quicksands, shallows, and miseries of existence. 
Shelley received the due quantum of abuse ever 
meted out to such as not only think for themselves, 
but act in accordance therewith. But the differ- 
ent effect of calumny upon him and Byron is wor- 
thy of notice, as marking a nice distinction in 
their characters. In Byron, it opened a fountain 
of bitterness which poured itself forth in satire 
and malediction. Shelley it filled with more of 
sorrow than anger, pained and wounded Benevo- 
lence, but‘did not destroy,it. Byron’s Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness were deeply offended; Shel- 
ley’s Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Intellect. 
Byron felt abuse chiefly when aimed at himself; 
Shelley, whoever was the victim. The one cursed 
it as an encroachment on his rights ; the other be- 
wailed it as an outrage on justice. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTY.] 
which they have not sufficient morality to command.* But there is 
no law authorizing their relatives to treat them in this manner against 
their inclinations. In some other countries this defect is supplied. At 
the village of Horn, near Hamburgh, there is a house of refuge for 
juvenile offenders for both sexes, named Das Rauhe Haus. It consists 
of several plain inexpensive buildings, situated in a field of a few acres, 
without walls, fences, bolts, bars, or gates. It is supported by sub- 
scription, and the annual cost for each individual in 1837, when I vis- 
ited it, was £10 4s. sterling. It then contained 54 inmates, of whom 
13 were girls. A portion of them were offenders who had been con- 
demned by the courts of law for crimes, and suffered the punishment 
allotted to them in the house of correction, and who afterward, with the 
consent of their parents, had come voluntarily to the institution for the 
sake of reformation. Another portion of them consisted of young cul- 
prits apprehended for first offenses, and whose parents, rather than 
have them tried and dealt with according to law, subscribed a contract 
by which the youths were delivered over for a number of years to this 
establishment for amendment. And a third portion consisted of chil- 
dren of evil dispositions, whose parents voluntarily applied to have 
them received into the institution, for the reformation of their vicious 
habits. Among this last class we saw the son of a German nobleman, 
who had been sent to it as a last resource, and who was treated in 
every respect like the other inmates, and with marked success. The 
inmates are retained, if necessary, till they attain the age of 22. There 
is a master for every twelve, who never Jeaves them night or day. 
The plan of the treatment is that of parental affection, mingled with 
strict and steady discipline, in which punishments are used for refor- 
mation, but never with injurious severity. The teachers are drawn 
chiefly from the lower classes of society ; and the head manager, Can- 
didat Wicher, an unbeneficed clergyman, himself belonged to this 
class, and thus became thoroughly acquainted with the feelings, man- 
ners, and temptations of the pupils. When I visited the establishment, 





*A writer in the New York Revie stigmatizes the doctrine in the text, as being 
“calculated to weaken our sense of accountability, or shake our confidence in moral 
distinctions.” He quotes from the “ Reports” of these Lectures the follow:nz words: 
“ Extensive observation of the heads of criminals, and inquiry into their feelings and 
hietories, place it beyond a doubt, that in many of them conscience is, and always has 
been, either very defective, or had 1 terally no ewist nee.” “It is extremely questiona- 
ble whether society should punish severely those who err through moral blindness aris- 
ing from deficiency of certain parts ofthe brain.” The reviewer does not propose to in- 
quire whether this statement be borne out by facts or not ; but at once asswmes that it is 
not, and proceeds thus: “This is, indeed ‘a reve ation,’ and there can be little doubt 
that at Sing-Sing and Auburn it would receive a most cordial reception.” As my motto 
is “res non verda” (facts not arguments), I submit the following narrative to the consid- 
eration of the reviewer, and of other persons in a similar frame of mind to his. On the 
22d October, 1839, I visited the State Prison of Connecticut, at Wethersfield, accompa- 
nied by the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, the Rev. Principal Totten, Dr. A. Brigham, and four or 
five other gentlemen, who had attended my course of Lectures on Phrenology, then 
nearly concluded at Hartford. I had illustrated the doctrine in the text by the exhi- 
bition of numerous casts, and impressed on their minds the peculiar forms of develop- 
ment which distinguish the best from the worst constituted brains. Mr. Pillsbury, the 
superintendent of the prison, brought a criminal into his office, without speaking one 
word concerning his crime or history. I declined to examine his head myself, but re- 
quested the gentleman who accompanied me to do so, engaging to correct their obser- 
vations, if they erred. They pr ded with the examination, and stated the inferences 
which they drew, respecting the natural dispositions of the individual. Mr. Pillsbury 
then read from a manuscript paper, which he had prepared before we came, the char- 
acter as known tohim. The coincidence between the two wascomplete. The prisoner 
was withdrawn, another was introduced, and the same process was gone through, and 
with the same result in regard to him. So with a third, and a fourth. Among the 
criminals, there were striking differences in intellect and in some of the feelings, which 
were correctly stated by the observers. 

These experiments, I repeat, were made by the gentlemen who accompanied me, some 
of whom were evangelical clergymen of the highest reputation. They inferred the dis 
positions from actual perception of the great deficiencies in the moral organs, and the 
predominance of the animal organs. This combination was strikingly seen in those in- 
dividuals whom Mr. Pillsbury pronounced to be, in his opinion, incorrigible, for the 
question was solemnly put to him, by Dr. Brigham, whether he found any of the prison- 
ers to be irreclaimable under the existing system of treatment; and he acknowledged 
that he did. One of the individuals who was examined had been thirty years in the 
State Prison, under four different sentences, and in him the moral region of the brain 
was exceedingly deficient. I respectfully pressed upon the attention of the reverend 
gentlemen, that the facts which they had observed were institutions of the Creator, and 
that it was in vain for man to be angry with them, to deny them, or to esteem them of 
light importance. 
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he possessed unlimited authority, and shed around him the highest and 
purest influences from his own beautifully moral and intellectual mind. 
He mentioned that only once had an attempt at crime been projected. 
A few of the worst boys laid a plan to burn the whole institution, and 
selected the time of his wife’s expected confinement, when they sup- 
posed that his attention would be much engaged with her. One of 
them, however, revealed the design, and it was frustrated. There are 
very few attempts at escape; and when the reformed inmates leave 
the establishment, the directors use their influence to find for them sit- 
uations and employments in which they may be useful, and exposed 
to as few temptations as possible. The plan had been in operation for 
four years, at the time of my visit, and I understand that it continues 
to flourish with unabated prosperity. An institution in some respects 
similar to this one, named “La Colonie Agricole et Penitentiare de 
Mettray,” in France, is described in the Phrenvological Journal, vol. 
xViii., p. 206, which also has been successful. 

Similar institutions are much wanted in this country, and they 
should be established, and aided by the law. I know of numerous and 
most distressing examples of young persons going to uiter and irre- 
claimable ruin in property, health, and character, who by no human 
means, if not by such institutions, could have been saved. 

If parents have transmitted to their children well-balanced and favor- 
ably developed brains, and discharged their duty in training, educating, 
and fitting them out in the world, they will rarely have cause to com- 
plain of ingratitude or want of filial piety. Where the brains of the 
children are ill constituted, or where training and education have been 
neglected or improperly conducted, the parents, in reaping sorrow and 
disappointment from the behavior of their offspring, are only suffering 
the natural consequences of their own actions ; and if these are pun- 
ishments, they should read in them an intimation of the Divine dis- 
pleasure of their conduct. In proportion to the development and cul- 
tivation of the moral and intellectual faculties, are gratitude and filial 
piety strongly and steadily manifested by children. By the well-prin- 
cipled and respectable members of the middle and lower ranks, parents 
are scarcely ever left in destitution by their children, if they are at all 
capable of maintaining them; but among the heartless, reckless, and 
grossly ignorant, this is not uncommon. The legal provision established 
for the poor, has tended to blunt the feelings of many individuals in re- 
gard to this duty; yet great and beautiful examples of its fulfillment 
are frequent, and we may expect that the number of these will increase 
as education and improvement advance. 

Among the domestic duties I might enumerate the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of masters and servants ; but as the general principles which reg- 
ulate the conduct of men as members of society apply to this relation- 
ship, I shall not enter into them at present. 


LECTURE VIII. 
FORMATION OF 


Theories of philosophers r g the origin of society—Solution afforded by Phren- 
ology—Man has received faculties the spontaneous action of which prompts him to live 
in society—Industry is man’s first social duty—Labor, in moderation, is a source of 
enjoyment, and not a punish t—Tbe opinion that useful labor is degrading examined 
—The division of labor is natural, and springs from the faculties being bestowed in 
different degrees of strength on different individuals — One combination fits for one pur- 
suit, and ther for — Gradations of rank are also natural, and arise from dif- 
ferences in native talents, andin acquired skill—Gradations of rank are beneficial to all. 

I procEED now to consider those social duties and rights which are 
not strictly domestic. The first subject of inquiry is into the origin of 
society itself. On this question many fanciful theories have been given 
to the world. It has engaged the imagination of the poet and the in- 
tellect of the philosopher. Ovid has described mankind as at first in a 
state of innocence and happiness during what is termed the golden age, 
and as declining gradually into vice and misery through the silver, bra- 
zen, and iron ages : 

“The golden age was first, when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew ; 
And with a native bent did good pursue. 
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Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 
His words were simple, and his soul sincere. 
. * * . 7 * 
No walls were yet ; nor fence, nor moat, nor mound ; 
No drum was,heard, nor trumpet’s angry sound ; 
Nor swords were forged ; but void of care and crime, 
The soft creation slept away their time. 
* * . . . . 
The flowers unsown, in fields and meadows reigned, 
And western winds immortal springs maintained. 
In following years, the bearded corn ensued, 
From earth unasked, nor was that earth renewed. 
From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke, 
And honey sweating through the pores of oak.” 

To this succeeded too rapidly the silver, the brazen, and the iron 
ages; which last, the world had reached in the days of Ovid, and in 
which, unfortunately, it still remains. 

Rousseau, who was rather a poet than a philosopher, has written 
speculations “ on the origin and foundations of the existing inequalities 
among men,” which have powerfully attracted the attention of the 
learned. He informs us that he “sees man such as he must have 
proceeded from the hands 6f nature, less powerful than some animals, 
less active than others, but, taking him on the whole, more advanta- 
geously organized than any. He sees him satisfying his hunger under 
an oak, quenching his thirst at the first rivulet, finding his bed under 
the trees whose fruit had afforded him a repast, and thus satisfied to 
the full of every desire.”* 

“ It is impossible,” continues he, “to conceive how, in this original 
condition, one man could have more need of another than a wolf or an 
ape has of his fellows; or, supposing the need to exist, what motive 
could induce the other to satisfy it; or how, in this latter case, the two 
could agree upon the terms of their social intercourse.” 

From these premises, Rousseau draws the conclusion, that “ the 
first who, having inclosed a piece of ground, took upon himself to call 
it ‘ mine,’ and found individuals so foolish as to believe him, was the 
true founder of civil society.””. What crimes, what wars, what mur- 
ders, what miseries and horrors, would he have spared the human 
race, who, tearing up the land-marks or filling up the ditches, had 
cried to his equals, ‘ Beware how you listen to this impostor! You 
are undone if you forget that the fruits of the earth belong to all, and 
the soil to none!’ P. 87. 

The fundamental error in Rousseau’s speculation consists in his 
endowing man, in his primitive condition, with whatever faculties he 
pleases; or, rather, in bestowing upon him no principles of action 
except such as suit his own theory. Numerous antagonists have com- 
bated these speculations, and among others, Wieland has written half 
a volume on the subject; but their absurdity is so evident, that I do 
not consider it necessary to enter into any lengthened refutation of 
them. The mistake of such theorists is, that they assume the mind to 
be altogether a blank—to have no spontaneous desires and activity ; 
they imagine it to be similarly constituted to the ear, which, in a state 
of health, hears no sounds till excited by the vibrations of the air, and 
ascribe the origin of almost all our passions and inclinations to the cir- 
cumstances which first evolve them. 

This mode of philosophizing resembles that which”should ‘account 
for an eruption of Mount Vesuvius by ascribing it to the rent in the 
surface of the mountain, through which the lava bursts, instead of 
attributing it to the mighty energies of the volcanic matter buried 
beneath its rocks. 

Other philosophers besides Rousseau have theorized on the consti- 
tution of society without previously investigating the constitution of the 
human mind. Mr. Millar, in his * Observations Concerning the Dis- 
tinction of Ranks in Society,” proceeds at once * to show the effects 
of poverty and barbarism with regard to the passions of sex,.to the 
general occupations of a people, and the degree of consideration which 
is paid to the women as members of society,” without at all inquiring 
into the innate tendencies and capacities of man, from which the facts, 
for which he wishes to account, proceed. However interesting such 





* Discours sur l’Origine et les Fondemens d’Inégalité parmi les Hommes. 4to edit. 
Geneva, 1782, p. 48. 
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a work may be, as a contribution to the natural history of man, it 
throws no light on the question, whence the conditions which it 
records have arisen. It leaves the mind unsatisfied on the general and 
fundamental question, Whether society, such as it has existed, and 
such as it now exists, has arisen from human institutions, arbitrary in 
their origin, and controllable by the human will; or whether it has 
sprun, from instincts referable to nature itself ? 

Lord Kames, one of the shrewdest and most observant philosophers 
of the old school, has taken a more rational view of the origin of soci- 
ety. Perceiving that man has been endowed with natural aptitudes 
and desires, he founds upon these every institution which is universal 
among mankind. He attributes the origin of society to “the social 
principle.” Men became hunters from a natural appetite to hunt, and 
by hunting appeased their hunger. They became shepherds from 
seeing that it was easier to breed tame animals than to catch wild ones, 
after hunting had made them scarce. Being shepherds, population 
increased, and necessity made them desire an increase of food. They 
saw the earth in some climates producing corn spontaneously, and the 
idea arose that by forwarding its growth and removing obstructing 
weeds, more corn could be produced ; hence they became agricultur- 
ists. The idea of property sprang from the “hoarding appetite.” 
Lord Kames ascribes the various institutions which exist in society to 
principles innate in the mind, and not to chance or factitious circum- 
stances. 

Locke and some other writers have assigned the origin of society to 
reason, and represented it as springing from a compact by which indi- 
vidual men surrendered, for the general welfare, certain portions of 
their private rights, and submitted to various restraints ; receiving, in 
return, protection and other advantages arising from the social taste. 
This idea also is erroneous. Society has always been far advanced 
before the idea of such a compact began to be entertained ; and even 
then it has occurred only to the minds of philosophers. What solution. 
then, of this problem, does Phrenology offer ? 

It shows that man possesses mental faculties endowed with sponta- 
neous activity, which give rise to many desires equally definite with 
the appetite for food. Among these are several social instincts, from 
the spontaneous activity of which society has obviously proceeded. 
The phrenologist, then, follows on the same track with Lord Kames, 
but with greater precision. By studying the organs of the mind, he 
has ascertained the faculties which are really primitive, their spheres 
of action, and the differences in their relative vigor produced by differ- 
ences in the relative size of the organs in different individuals. These 
are important additions to our means of arriving at sound views of the 
origin of society. 

From the three faculties of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
Adhesiveness, the matrimonial compact derives its origin. Adhesive- 
ness has a yet wider sphere of action: it is the gregarious instinct, or 
propensity to congregate ; it desires the society of our fellow-men 
generally. Hence its existence indicates that we are intended to live 
in the social state. The nature and objects of other faculties besides 
Adhesiveness, lead to the same conclusion. Neither Benevolence, 
which prompts us to confer benefits—nor Love of Approbation, whose 
gratification is the applause and good opinion of others—nor Venera- 
tion, which gives a tendency to respect, and yield obedience to, supe- 
riors—nor Conscientiousness, which holds the balance between compe- 
ting rights—has full scope, except in general society; the domestic 
circle is too contracted for their gratification. 

The faculty of Conscientiousness, in particular, seems necessarily to 
imply the existence of other individuals in the social state. To give 
rise to the exercise of justice, and the fulfillment of duty, there must 
necessarily be two parties—the one to perform, and the other to 
receive. Conscientiousness would be as little useful to a solitary 
human being, as speech to a hermit ; while, even in the domestic cir- 
cle, the faculties of Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, and Veneration 
are more directly called into play than it. The head of the family 
bestows through affection and bounty ; the dependents receive with 
kindliness and respect; and when these emotions act with great and 
spontaneous energy, the feeling of duty, on the part of either, rarely 
mingles its influence. The sphere in which Conscientiousness is most 
directly exercised is that in which the interests and inclinations of 
equals come into competition. Conscientiousness, aided by intellect, 
then determines the rights of each, and inspires them with the feeling 
that it is their duty to perform so much, and to demand no more. 
Phrenology enables us to prove that Conscientiousness is not a facti- 
tious sentiment, reared up in society, as many moral philosophers and 
metaphysicians have taught—but a primitive power, having its specific 
organ. This fact is essential to the argument; and, in the “System 
of Phrenology,” I have stated the nature of the evidence by which it 
is established. (To BE CONTINVED] 
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Go Correspondents. 


J. L. H.— What is the temperament of a person 
whois tall, spare made, with auburn hair, fair complexion, 
and blue eyes. Second : what temperament is a person 
who is low, heavy set, rather fleshy, auburn hair, fair 
complexion, and blue eyes? 

Ans. The first we should judge to be of the mental 
temperament in predominance, with something of the vi- 
tal. The second we should regard as of the vital temper- 
ament almost exclusively. 

Third: would it be in accordance with the laws of 
Phrenology for two of the above description to marry ? 

Ans, So far as they are described above, we see no ob- 
jection. 

Fourth : does it eg the first order of talent for a 
poet or literary writer 

Ans. No; if it did, we should have very few in these 
professions, though we need not say that the first order of 
talent would produce the first order of success, and the 
more talent the better. 

E. A. W.—Is there a probability of a person, 
forty-seven years of age, who has lost his memory by poor 
health and debility of the nervous system, regaining the 
memory with the return of health? 

Ans. Nothing depresses the memory like the loss of 
health, and it is one of the misfortunes of ill-health that 
the memory very frequently becomes permanently impair- 
ed, and does not return with the returning health. Still, 
there is a probability of the memory improving greatly, if 
it does not come to be as good as it was originally. 


J. C. H.—What organs, in particular, should 
be predominant in a metaphysician ? : 

Ans. Causality, Comparison, and Human Nature are the 
particular organs employed in metapbysical speculations ; 
but a person should have the intellectual organs in general 
well developed. 

Z. X.—I1st. Can the two hemispheres of an 
organ be acting on different subjects at the same time; 
or, to be more plain, could not each half of an organ be 
engaged in different trains of thought or emotion at the 
same time? 

Ans. We think not, 

2d. Can an organ that has once been abused ever be 
restored to its true capacity, as though it had never been 
debased ? 

Ans. Doubtful; because the abnormal or debased 
exercise of a faculty has a tendency to corrupt and per- 
vert it ; and we doubt not whether a man, who has been 
subject to intoxication with liquor, or stupefied with drugs 
such as opium, will ever fully recover as good a tone of 
mind and bealth as if he had not been thus perverted ; 
and we know that many perversions of health are “ visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation.” 
We therefore doubt whether the mind, having been per- 
verted, can be fully restored to its best natural condition. 

8d. Are there any examples of persons whose organs 
are perfectly balanced, so that if none of their organs had 
been abused, reason would have reigned supreme ? 

Ans. We have never met with any such; but in pro- 
portion as persons have a well-balanced organization, and 
are under perfectly proper circumstances, are they en- 
abled to approach a standard of correct feeling and 
conduct. 

4th. Should not persons who marry have different 
temperaments, in order to live in harmony and produce a 
healthy offspring ? 

Ans. No. If the temper ts be well bal d, and 
what the human temperaments ought to be, we answer 
No; but if one has too much of the mental, the other 
should have a surplus of the vital and motive, so that the 
two temperaments in combination should approximate to 
perfection. 

















Sewrnc Macuines.—At the Tennessee State 
Fair, September 15th, the highest premium was awarded 
to the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine as the best for all 
classes of family work. Also was a; remium awarded to 
the Grover & Baker on the double-loop stitch for the same 
purpose. These premiums were awarded over all the 
others in competition. For prices, ete., see advertisement 
in this number. 


Mr. George Longman. our agent in Toronto, CanapDa, 
will, during the present Fall and Winter, make a tour of 
the Western Province. He will receive subscriptions for 
our Journals, and have with him a stock of our Publica- 
tions. Our friends will give him encouragement. He 
started early in September. 
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PLEA IN BEHALF OF {[PHRENOLOGY: 


BY PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D. 

[In the American Journal of Science and Arts there 
appeared, in 1841, an able and extended plea in behalf of 
Phrenology, from the pen of its Editor, the now venerable 
Benj. Silliman. We give place to this article partly to 
show the courage of the writer at a time when many of 
the leading journals of the day either opposed or stood 
aloof from Phrenology, and partly on account of the im 
trinsic merits of the views presented.— Ep. Purex, Joun.] 

Mr, Comse delivered his last course of lectures 
in this country at New Haven, Ct. At the close 
of that course of lectures, Gov. Edwards brought 
forward a series of resolutions, which were 
seconded and sustained by some remarks from 
Professor Silliman ; and the article on Phrenology 
in the American Journal of Science purports to 
be the substance of his remarks offered on this 
occasion, though they were undoubtedly consider- 
ably extended in preparing them for the press. 
After some general and prefatory remarks, Pro- 
fessor Silliman proceeds as follows : 

“It appears to me, sir, that Phrenology involves 
no absurdity, nor any antecedent improbability. 
The very word means the science or knowledge of 
the mind, which all admit to be a pursuit of the 
highest dignity and importance, both for this life 
and the life to come, and the appropriate inquiry 
of the phrenologist is, whether the mind, with its 
peculiar powers, affections, and propensities, is 
manifested by particular organs corresponding 
with the conformation of the cranium, that de- 
fensive armor by which the brain is protected 
from external injury. 

“* We have, each for ourselves, no better means 
of judging than by the effects which the evidence 
and the discussions produced on our own minds ; 
nor can we understand why some persons of great 
intelligence and worth treat Phrenology as if it 
were, on its very front, ridiculous and absurd, 
and therefore to be dismissed with contempt and 
ridicule, as the dream of an enthusiast—or to be 
spurned as the invention of an impostor—while 
some disciplined minds regard the investigation as 
unphilosophical, and still greater numbers shrink 
from it with dread, as tending to impair moral 
responsibility, or to bind us in the fatal folds of 
materialism. 

«In what part of our frames is the mind mani- 
fested by any visible appearance? 

«All will answer, in the features—in the 
human face divine—through whose beautiful and 
impressive lineaments the mind shines forth as 
through windows, placed there on purpose by the 
Creator. In this all are agreed; we read there, 
in language which is often quite intelligible, the 
decisions of the will and the judgment, and the 
fluctuations of the affections. Even the inferior 
animals both manifest to;us,fand understand from 
us, this visible language, figured and shadowed 
forth by the form and movements of the muscles 
of the face, and especially by the effulgence of the 
eye. 

«« But whence comes the intellectual and moral 
light that beams forth from the eye and from the 
features ? 

“ Surely, not from the eye itself, although it is 
the most yerfect and beautiful of optical instru- 
ments; not from the fibers of the facial muscles ; 
not from the bony skeleton of the face; not from 
the air-cells and blood-vessels of the lungs; still 
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less from the viscera and limbs; and with equal 
certainty, not from the cavities, the valves, and 
the strong muscular fabric of the heart itself, 
which is only the grand hydraulic organ for re- 
ceiving and propelling the blood, in its double 
circulation both through the entire body to re- 
cruit its waste, and through the lungs to receive 
the beneficent influence of the oxygen of the air, 
without which, in its next circulation through the 
body, the altered blood would prove a poison. 

‘“* Most persons are startled when told that the 
physical heart has nothing to do with our mental 
or moral manifestations. What! does not its 
quick pulsation, its tumultuous and irregular 
throb, when fear, or love, or joy, or anger ani- 
mates our faculties—does not this bounding 
movement, shooting a thrill through the bosom, 
nor the attendant blush, or death-like paleness of 
the features, prove that the heart is a mental or 
moral organ? Certainly not; these phenomena 
only evince that by means of our nerves, the 
divine principle within us electrifies, as it were, 
our muscles, and thus accelerates or retards the 
current of the blood through the arteries, as well 
as the movement of the muscles themselves, and 
especially of the heart, which, in relation to the 
circulation of the blood, is the most important of 
them all. The physical heart is no more to the 
mind and the affections than the hose of a fire- 
engine is to the intelligence that works the ma- 
chine, whose successive strokes impel the hurrying 
fluid along in @ manner not unlike that which 
attends the circulation of the blood in the 
arteries. 

“* Where, then, shall we look for the seat of the 
mind? We are seriously assured that some per- 
sons have believed the stomach to be the favored 
region. The stomach, with its various coats, its 
innumerable nervesand blood- vessels, its muscular 
tissues, and its gastric secretions, is a mere cavity 
for the reception of aliment; it is alternately dis- 
tended with food and fluids, or partially collapsed 
by inanition, and although exquisitely sensible, 
by its nervous apparatus, both to external and 
internal injury, all that belongs to it is obviously 
required for the discharge of its appropriate 
functions in the reception and digestion of ali- 
ment ; no office by it performed, no sensation there 
experienced, indicates it to be anything else than 
an organ, indispensable, indeed, to the physical 
support and nourishment of the body, but in no 
degree the residence of the mind. 

* On this position we can not consent to argue 
further ; and if there be any persons who seriously 
believe that the mind and affections reside in the 
stomach, we can only say that, in this case, we 
have no perceptions in common, and that the 
proof which convinces us would probably be lost 
upon them. 

“ We are, then, at last, compelled to return to 
the head, from which intellectual citadel we 
should never, for a moment, have departed, did 
not some individuals affirm that they are not sure 
where their minds reside. 

**Such a doubt fills me with amazement, for I 
am as distinctly conscious that my mental opera- 
tionsfare in my head, as I am of my existence, or 
that my eyes present to me the images of external 
things; nay, more, I am equally certain that no 
merely intellectual or moral operation has its seat 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY.] 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
Frenou, German, Spanisu, Latin, 


AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES, 
WITHOUT A MASTER, 
WHEREBY 
Any one or all of these Languages can be learned, by any 
one, without a Teacher, with the aid of this Book. 
BY A. H. MONTEITH, ESQ. 

Published and for sale by P 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 366 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

And copies will be sent to any one, to any place, free of 
postage, on remitting ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS to us in a letter. 

THE ROBERTSONIAN METHOD of Learning the 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Italian Languages 
without the aid of a teacher, has, for the last ten years, 
been successfully tested throughout the whole European 
Continent, and is, without a single exception, used in 
teaching the modern languages in all the educational ir- 
stitations of England, France, and Germany. In London, 
Mr. A. H. Monteith, the most celebrated teacher of lan- 
guages in the world, has arranged and perfected this sys- 
tem, and his works on the study of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, and ITALIAN, without a master, 
contained in this volume, immediately obtained a sudden 
and extraordivary popularity. Any persons unacquainted 
with these languages can, with the aid of this volume, be 
enabled to read, write, and speak the language of either 
without the aid of a teacher, or any oral instruction what- 
ever, provided they pay strict attention to the instructions 
laid down in the work, aud that nothing shall be passed 
over without a thorough investigation of the subject it in- 
volves; by doing which they will find themselves to 
be able to gpeak, read, or writs either language at their 
will and pleasure. The ww is -ontained in Twenty- 
seven Easy Lessons. The French is in Six Easy Lessons, 
Spanish is in Four, German is in Six, Latin is in Six, and 
the Italian is in Five Easy Lessons, or Twenty-seven in 
all. This work is invaluable to any person wishing to 
learn either or all of these languages, and is worth to any 
one one hundred times its cost. This work bas already 
run through several large editions in England, for no per- 
sons have ever bought & copy of it without recommending 
it to their friends. Everybody should possess themselves 
of a copy of it at once. 

COMPLETE IN ONE LARGE DUODECIMO VOL- 
UME, BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY. 

Read what Dr. R. Suerton Macxenzin, the Literary 
Editor of the Philadelphia Daily Press, says of it editori- 
ally in that paper : 

“There is no royal road to learning, but where the 
learner heavily dragged on his lumbering way in former 
times, he now has a new track and wonderful engines, 
which greatly facilitate his progress. Study this book care- 
fully, and you can acquire near half-a-dozen languages in 
the time usually wased upon the imperfect acquisition of 
one. Madly, as well as w'sely, did Mitton write: ‘ We do 
amiss tospend seven or eight years merely in scraping to- 
gether as much Latin and Greek as might be learned 
easily and delightfully in one year.’ John Locke, Sydney 
Smith, and other great echolars, bear like testimony. 

“ Montei:h’s book, here before us, professes to make any 
one of reasonable capacity and suitable industry read, 
write, and speak five languages (four of them living 
tongues) without any assistance from a teacher. Elihu 
Burritt’s case shows how intellect and the desire to learn 
can make a man master the principal dead and living 
languages. This book, and a real desire to learn the lan- 
guage, will enable the student to teach himself French in 
an incredibly short time; and so with the other languages 
The Messrs. Peterson confer a great bepefit on society by 
publishing this book.” 

Orders from Booksellers, News Agents, and all 
others, will be thankfully received; and they will please 
send in their orders at once, and they will be fliled with 
promptness and dispatch. Dealers sending their orders 
to us direct will be supplied with copi pplies of Show- 
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G2 Advance copies of the work will be sent to any 
part of the United States, free of postage, to any one, oa 
remitting the price of the work wo the publishers in a 
letter. 
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Establishment a 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
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A Worp wrru Yov. 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you a clergzy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an artist? a 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
miner? astudent? Are you a sick woman, worn down 
wi'h work or family cares? or a girl, delicate, nervous 
from study, and predisposed to pti You ma 
rely on it, there is no publication in the world from whic 
Pe can gain so much valuable information relative to the 

wa of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
—v explained, and one of its principal objects is to 
ac! 


How to Keep Well. 
But as some from Hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
JouRNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 
How to Recover Health when Sick. 

The Jovenat is now in the fifieenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify 4 the priceless benefits they have derived from its 

erusal, 

Published monthly at #1 a year. Specimens will be sent 
on application. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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for Different Latitudes, etc., only six cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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ContcaAL Wasuine MaAcuine. 


N.B.—PRICE ONLY $10. 
PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


One woman, with this sim- 
ple, compact, durable, porta- 
ble, efficient, and economical 
machine, can easily and — 
fectly do the washing of an 
— family before break- 

t. 
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This is the only machine 
that will wash all kinds of 
clothes perfectly without in- 
jury. I° has been tested in 
the laundry of French’s Hotel 
and elsewhere, with all other 
washing machines making 
any pretensions to novelty, 
and has in every instance 
performed its work in less 
than half the time required by 
any other, and much more 
thoroughly and satisfactorily. 

It will wash a single handkerchief, collar, lace sleeve, 
six shirts, or all of these articles together, without the ne- 
cessity of soaking or boiling. ‘ 

‘| hese results are produced by the constant reaction of 
the suds, and not by friction of rabbing surfaces. It is ad- 
mirably adapted for introduction into houses with station- 
ary tubs, as it may be inclosed and connected with the 
waste and water pipes, and will make an important feature 
in houses ** with all the modern improvements.” 

In Families, Laundries, Hotels, Boarding-houses, Hos- 
pitals, Asylums, Boarding-schools, on Ships and Steamers, 
and in the Army, it will be found unequaled and indis- 
pensable. : 

This mscbine may be ecen in operation at the laundry 
of French’s Hotel, and at the dépét, No. 419 Broadway, 
corner of Canal Street. 

PRICE ONLY TEN, DOLLARS. 


Entire satisfaction given or the money returned. 

N. B.—The undersigned, Proprietors, are now prepared 
to organize agencies for the sale of these machines in all 
parts of the country, and to supply orders to any extent. 

Agents wanted in ali parts of the United Stutes. 

Send for a Circular. P. & R. FRENCH. 

Address P. 0. Box 2598, New York City. 
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SPALDING’ PREPARED GLUE. 

From the Home Journal, New Yorn, Aug. 27, 1859. 

Among the many spparent trifies continually being 
brought to the suriace from the ideal under-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles costing 
but little in detail, but whose combined benefits, useful- 
ness, and economy of time and money aggregate on th= 
basis of millions. Such an article is SpaALDING’s PREPARED 
Guve. Its uses are innumerable, and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. I[t is prepare 
with chemicals, and used cold— requiring but little skill or 


time for its application. 
Manufactured by HH. C, SPALDING & Co., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 





WersstTerR’s Dicrionaries.— 
POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
WEBSTER 8 FAMILY DICTIONARY....... $i 0 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY ...... 1 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY ....... 50 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 





Extra InpuceMEnt. 

As an inducement for all to be prompt in remit- 
ting their subscriptions, we will send, ‘post-paid by 
mail, a copy of 

Water-Cure for the Million 
to every person who forwards his or her yearly 
subscription either singly or in clubs, for the 
Water-Cure Journal - 
previous to the first day of January, i861. Terms 
liberal, Send for a specimen. 
Fowter anv WE ts, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Dozen Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

1. Because it teaches:you how to recover Health. 

Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 

Because it unfolds the true science of Human L'fe. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Rage ey in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits, 

Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 
10. Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 
11. It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 

prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

12, Because it was the first journal in the world to bring 
before the people a knowledge of the true or Hygienic 
System of the Healing Art. 

Published monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for #5. 

AGENTS WANTED. Speci sent on application 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

808 Broadway, New York. 


$9 PSH rp 9090 








American Express Company. 


FACILITIES HAVING BEEN SECURED ON ALL 
PASSENGER TRAINS, 
FIVE DAILY EXPRESSES 

are disp»tched from New York, leaving at 7 a.m., 11 a.m., 
5 p.m., 6 p.m. (and 7 20 a.m. Way Line), through to BUF- 
FALO AND THE WEST. These arrangements give us 
most certain and speedy connections out of New York for 
the West. The saving of time and prompt sales of goods, 
by being first in the market, often pays more than the dif- 
ference in cost of Express charges over ordinary Freight. 
Prices inserted in receipts when desired. 

GREATLY REDUCED RATES ON FREIGHTS 
FROM THE WEST. 


ORDER YOUR GOODS SHIPPED BYZSAMERICAN 
EXPRESS. 


For rates and all information apply to 
WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
Principat Orr1cs— 61 Hudson Street. 
61 HUDSON STREET, corner Jay. 
OFFICES< 64 BROADWAY. 
542 BROADWAY. 

Goods received at all the above offices. Expresses close 
at 61 Hudson Street balf an hour before the departure of 
trains as above. Call cards will receive prompt attention. 
Costomers will confer a favor by reporting any neglect. 





Irvine’s Lire or WASHINGTON. 


Complete in five vol $7. 
A beautiful edition. Sent by express on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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“ He that shortens the road to any one branch of educa- 
tion, confers a lasting good upon mankind.” 


THe Penman’s Manvat, 


BEING A NEW THEORY AND SYSTEM OF PRAC- 
TICAL PENMANSHIP, DESIGNED AS A TEXT- 
BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
BY A BUSINESS PENMAN, 

In this manual, penmanship—being taught both 
as an art and a science—is made a matter of both 
mind and muscle. The mind is educated by 
theory; the muscles of the fingers, hand, wrist, 
and arm, by discipline and practice. 

The copy-setting method—we can not call ita 
system—has been practiced from time immemorial. 
Penmanship, when taught after this plan, is 
based almost solely upon Imitation. In the 
**Penman’s Manual” Imitation not only aids in 
the work, but nearly every faculty of the intellect 
is called into exercise. 

This work also guides the pupil to a full knowl- 
edge of penmanship, by means of short, plain, 
and easy rules —ruiles which, like those in gram- 
mar or arithmetic, are to be committed to 
memory. 

The pupil simply by reading and understand- 
ing the “ Penman’s Manual,” becomes a good judge 
and able critic of writing. This fact alone is one 
of the strongest and most conclusive proofs of the 
superiority of the system over all others, 

A pupil that knows what good writing should 
be, will soon, by dint of practice, be enabled to 
make it what it should be. 

In nine tenths of the common schools of our 
country, penmanship is taught without any at- 
tempt at system. Parents are trusting to chance 
to make their children good writers. If the pupil, 
for example, happens this year to make any per- 
ceptible progress or improvement in writing, next 
year, by a change of teachers, and consequently a 
change,of copies, he will find his hand-writing 
broken up, and, instead of a farther progress, his 
course will be backward. 

A great share of the teachers of our common- 
schools are not only very poor penmen themselves, 
but almost totally ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of the art. 

In the “* Penman’s Manual” we believe we have 
produced a work that will prove a full remedy 
for all these difficulties. A work that must 
henceforth [become authority for all matters per- 
taining to penmanship. A work that not only 
shortens the road to a knowledge of this branch, 
but makes a sure thing of learning to write. 

In writing the ‘‘ Penman’s Manual.” the aim 
was to make the work plain, practical, interest- 
ing, and tothe point. The language is neither 
that of the philosopher or of the child—adove no 
one’s comprehension, below no one’s dignity of 
expression. 

The ‘“‘ Penman’s Manual” does not make any 
change in school-books, as it fills a place hereto- 
fore unoccupied. The work can be studied in 
connection with most of the copy-books used in the 
schools. 

A copy of the ‘‘ Penman’s Manual” will be sent 
by mail, prepaid, for 50 cents —a price that places 
the work in reach of all classes. 

Fowxer anv WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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below the bottom of the orbital cavities ; that all 
the wonderful and beautiful structure beneath the 
base of the brain, quite to the soles of the feet, is 
composed merely of corporeal members, of minis- 
tering servants, that obey the will and execute 
the mandates of the heavenly principle, the rep- 
resentative of the Creator residing within the 
beautiful dome that crowns our frames, and which, 
like the lofty rotunda of a holy and magnificent 
temple, covers the inhabitant beneath, while it 
looks upward to heaven with aspirations toward 
its divine author and architect. 

« Are we, then, expected seriously to assert that 
which appears self-evident, that the seat of our 
mental operations, and of our affections and pro- 
pensities, is in the brain? My consciousness in- 
forms me so, and this is the highest possible 
evidence to me, although my consciousness can not 
be evidence to another person. Were |! possible 
for life to exist with the body detached from the 
head, the latter might, perhaps, be even capable 
of thinking for a short time without the append- 
age of trunk and limbs. Indeed, we are sure that 
dislocation of the neck, while it has paralyzed and 
rendered insensible all the parts below, so that 
the individual ceases to be conscious that he 
possesses a body, has often left the mind in full 
operation. Provided the luxation, or other severe 
injury, has taken place below the vertebre from 
which proceed the nerves that supply the lungs, 
the sufferer continues to breathe and to converse, 
manifesting a rational mind as before the accident. 
Death must of course soon follow, and as to per- 
ception the body is already dead; but the con- 
tinued activity and soundness of the mind prove 
that its residence isin the brain. This fact ap- 
pears to me decisive, as no one would imagine that 
the lungs, a mere light tissue of air-cells and blood- 
vessels, separated by thin membranes, and des- 
tined only for circulation and respiration, can 
contain the mind—especially as this noble power 
ig not subverted in chronic diseases of the lungs, 
not even when their substance is almost removed 
by a wasting consumption. 

«The residence of the mind being in the brain, 
it is not absurd or irrational to inquire whether 
it can be read in the form of the cranium as well 
as in the expression of the features. 


“It would appear, from the observations of Dr. 
Barclay, that there is at,least a general conforma- 
tion that indicates intellectual and moral powers, 
and we are thus led to ask whether the research 
for more particular manifestations is unphilo- 
sophical. On this point, we ought not to depart 
from the received rules of sound philosophy. We 
are accustomed, in all other cases of scientific in- 
quiry, to examine and weigh the evidence of 
phenomena, and to apply to them the severe 
canons of induction, nor can we discover, in the 
present case, any reason for a different course. 

«If, as has been ascertained by physiologists 
and anatomists, the bony matter of the cranium 
is deposited upon and around the membranous 
envelopes of the brain, which is formed before the 
skull, then the latter, adapting itself in its soft 
and yielding state, must of necessity take the 
shape of the former; if the different faculties, 
affections, and propensities of the mind are distri- 
buted in different organs contained in the con- 





volutions of the brain, and if the energy of the 
faculties is in proportion to the size and develop- 
ment of the organs, then the external form and 
size of the cranium will indicate the powers and 
affections within, due allowance being made for 
the varying depth of the frontal sinus, and for 
some other peculiarities of idiosyncrasy or of 
disease, affecting the thickness and development 
of the bone in different individuals. 

“This, then, is the vexed question—is there 
such a correspondence—are the views of phrenol- 
ogists sustained by the facts, and do the prevail- 
ing powers, affections, and propensities of indi- 
viduals correspond with the cranial developments, 
modified by the temperaments, by health, and 
other circumstances? It is obvious that these 
questions can be answered only by persons of 
large observation, of great mental acumen, and 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the struc- 
ture, physiology, and history of man. The 
investigation includes, in the widest sense, all that 
belongs to him, and therefore few persons are 
qualified to make such responsible decisions. 
They have been made, however, in so many in- 
stances with success, as to command confidence 
and to conciliate favor. 

“*Many persons are alarmed lest Phrenology 
should produce an influence hostile to religion, by 
favoring materialism. It is supposed that our 
organization may be pleaded in bar against our 
moral responsibility, since, if we have strong 
dispositions to do wrong and no power to do right, 
we are like machines and are not responsible. 
When there is no intellectual power, as in the 
case of an idiot, or a subversion of reason, as in 
the instance of a maniac, it is agreed by all, that 
the individual is not amenable to human laws. 
This opinion has no reference to Phrenology, and 
is embraced by all mankind. 


** If we have rightly understood Mr. Combe, he 
holds that the individuals in whose heads the in- 
tellectual and moral sentiments predominate, are 
highly responsible; those in whom the three 
classes of organs are in equilibrio, are considered 
as still responsible, but entitled to much mercy, 
combined with justice, on account of their strong 
temptations ; while those who are sadly deficient 
in the moral and intellectual organs, are regarded 
as moral patients. 

** From the latter class, we slide down insensibly 
to intellectual idiots, whom all regard as not re- 
sponsible. Where shall we draw the line? The 
common sense of mankind is agreed upon the 
principle, but some difficulty is found in the 
application to particular cases, on account of the 
infinitely varying degree of intellectual and moral 
power. 

“There are also peculiar cases, as those of 
monomania, which are treated with indulgence, 
and exempted, to a certain degree, from responsi- 
bility ; while there are, also, other cases still, of 
a doubtful chara ter, which must be judged under 
their peculiar circumstances, and can not easily be 
brought under any general rules. As regards 
organization, it is obvious that our condition in 
this world is dependent upon it, and that it 
influences all our actions and arrangements. 
Organization is the foundation of human society ; 
upon it depend our dearest relations in life, many 
of our highest enjoyments, all our intellectual 





efforts, and our most exalted virtues; from its 
abuse, on the contrary, spring some of the most 
flagitious crimes and most poignant sufferings. 
Still, no court permits a criminal to plead against 
his condemnation the strength of his evil propen- 
sities which have led him to the commission of 
crime. The temptations of cupidity will not 
excuse the felon from transportation; nor the 
fierceness of anger or the delusions of inebriety 
avert the sentence of death from a murderer. 
Phrenology does not, in the least, alter the case; 
for, independently of this science, or of any other 
relating to our frames—as, for instance, anatomy 
and physiology—we are quite sure of the existence 
of our faculties, our affections, and our propen- 
sities, and we know that we are responsible for 
their proper use and for their abuse. Their 


manifestations through the brain do not affect 
our moral nsibility any more than if they 
were associated with any other parts of our frame, 
or diffused through the whole of it, without any 
particular locality. 

“It is our duty to regulate and control all our 
powers, affections, and propensities, and nothing 
but the impotency or subversion of our reason can 
excuse us from moral responsibility. We will 
suppose, for instance, that, according to the lan- 
gu of Phrenology, a man may have small 
intellectual powers, little Conscientiousness and Be- 
nevolence, and large Acquisitiveness, Destructive- 
ness, and Combativeness. Will he, therefore, 
stand excused for theft or murder? Certainly 
not. It was his duty to obey his conscience, and 
to resist his animal propensities when they would 
lead him to evil. Feeble faculties and dispositions 
may become strong by cultivation and encourage- 
ment, and strong propensities may be controlled 
and subjected by vigilant discipline. We see in 
life many examples of self-governmentgproducing, 
by the force of a voluntary discipline, {fine 
characters, formed, as it may be, out of very 
imperfect or bad materials, while brilliant intel- 
lectual powers and elevated moral feelings are, 
unhappily, too often subdued by the lower pro- 

nsities—the animal powers; in these cases, the 
atter were not governed, and thus the intellect, 
which should have bee: the master, became a 
miserable and ruined slave to the propensities. 
If the case of the feebler powers and stronger 
propensities admits of no justification, the opposite 
case presents no palliation; for with a strong 
intellect, and a conscience quick to distinguish 
right from wrong, the propensities ought to be 
subjected to the most perfect control. Phrenology, 
therefore, stands not in the way of moral and 
religious influence ; but, on the contrary, if the 
science be true, it indicates, in a manner most 
important, where and how to exert the discipline 
of self-control, as well as the right and power of 
controlling others. This discovery will, indeed, 
without Phrenology, be made in the progress of 
the experience of the individual, but it may be at 
too lateaday. Health, conscience, fortune, and 
honor may have been sacrificed, when, had the 
point of danger been early made known, and 
the course of safety seasonably indicated,“the 
peril might have been shunned or averted, and 

e and security insured. 

*« Bat, the Christian will anxiously inquire, is 
our safety, then, to depend on our own imperfect 
knowledge and resolution in performing our duty ? 
We answer, that however ignorant and weak we 
may be, there can be no doubt that our Creator 
has placed us here in a state of discipline, and 
that we are under bonds to him to perform our 
duty, despite of evil influences from within and of 
temptations from without. If, however, Phrenol- 
ogy will enable the anxious parent to understand 
the powers and capacities, with the prevailing 
affections and propensities, it can not but influence 
the destination and pursuits of the child, while it 
will also indicate the course of discipline and 
treatment. [ro BE CONTINUED]. 
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